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PREFACE 


My  parents  and  I  were  among  those  Jewish  survivors  who  owed 
their  lives  to  having  obtained  false  papers  that  gave  us  tenuous 
‘Aryan’  identities.  In  those  years,  life  for  us  was  like  swimming 
under  water  to  avoid  the  stormy  turbulent  surface  of  the  ocean. 
Only  occasionally,  could  we  come  up  for  air  -  or  so  it  seemed 
when  we  met  people  who  knew  our  true  identities  and,  for  brief 
moments,  we  could  be  ourselves.  Many  times  we  thought  that  we 
would  drown,  but  we  reached  dry  land  through  fortitude,  luck 
and  the  help  of  a  number  of  fine  human  beings  who  risked  their 
lives  for  us.  The  people  and  the  experiences  deserve  their  story 
to  be  told  and  this  is  why  this  book  has  been  written. 
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CHAPTER  1 


PLANTY 

I  was  born  in  Krakow,  Poland,  a  charming  star-shaped  city 
steeped  in  antiquity.  Krakow’s  streets  branch  out  from  its  heart, 
the  central  market  place,  and  it  is  encircled  by  a  park  called 
Planty.  When  I  think  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  childhood,  I 
picture  myself  in  Planty  at  the  age  of  about  ten. 

At  the  back  of  the  market  stands  an  ancient  building,  the 
Sukiennice.  Whenever  I  approached  its  arched  gateway,  I  would 
become  excited  at  the  thought  of  the  pleasures  and  surprises 
waiting  inside.  The  building  housed  many  stalls  with  a  variety  of 
wares  -  beautiful  materials,  fascinating  toys,  sparkling  artificial 
jewellery,  fancy  combs  and  multicoloured  paper  chains. 

Everything  was  enticing  to  me,  especially  a  Krakowski 
National  Dress,  which  seemed  to  possess  magical  powers.  It  had 
a  colourful  embroidered  skirt,  a  white  cotton  shirt  and  a  short 
jacket  glistening  with  green,  red  and  blue  sequins.  I  couldn’t  take 
my  eyes  off  it  and  dreamed  of  owning  it.  “How  I  wish  I  could 
persuade  my  mother  to  buy  it  for  me!”  I  thought,  but  I  knew  that 
she  wouldn’t.  Some  months  previously,  it  had  been  my  tenth 
birthday.  My  grandmother  asked  me  what  present  I  would  like 
and  I  told  her  about  the  dress.  “You  are  much  too  small!”  she 
said,  although  I  suspected  that  the  reason  was  that  it  was  too 
expensive.  She  bought  me  a  book  instead.  I  loved  books,  but  I 
was  bitterly  disappointed.  I  never  asked  for  it  again  but  it  did  not 
stop  my  visits  to  that  particular  stall,  just  to  gaze  at  it. 
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Planty 


In  the  centre  of  the  marketplace  stood  a  statue  of  Poland’s 
most  famous  poet,  Adam  Mickiewicz.  He  was  surrounded  by  his 
muses  personifying  Poetry,  Motherland,  Knowledge  and 
Manliness.  His  poetry,  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  revered  as  the  voice  of  Polish  patriotism  and 
romanticism  and  every  schoolchild  was  brought  up  on  it.  By  the 
time  I  was  nine  or  ten,  I  knew  a  lot  of  his  poetry  off  by  heart. 
There  were  always  pigeons  around  the  statue  and  the  people  of 
Krakow,  especially  the  children,  made  sure  they  were  well  fed. 
The  pigeons,  having  no  reverence  for  Mickiewicz’  poetry,  sat  on 
his  head  and  did  what  birds  usually  do,  but  the  authorities  made 
sure  he  was  frequently  cleaned  up. 

My  most  constant  companion  was  my  friend  Zula  and  this 
area  was  our  superb  playground.  If  you  faced  the  Sukienice 
building,  to  the  left  was  the  Mariacki  Church  with  its  famous 
tower.  This  is  where,  at  every  hour,  a  lone  bugler  could  be  heard 
playing  a  short  blare  of  music  that  ended  with  dramatic 
abruptness. 

Since  ancient  times,  a  bugler  had  always  been  stationed  on 
the  tower  to  warn  the  citizens  of  Krakow  of  approaching  enemies. 
It  is  told  that  in  the  fourteenth  century,  marauding  Tartars 
approached  the  outskirts  of  Krakow.  The  bugler  was  killed  before 
he  finished  sounding  the  bugle-call,  but  he  successfully  alerted 
the  town.  In  commemoration  of  that  brave  bugler,  this  moment 
in  history  was  re-enacted  over  the  centuries,  minus  the  Tartars  of 
course!  The  bugle-call  could  be  heard  all  over  Krakow  and  was 
even  broadcast  on  the  radio  -  something  like  Big  Ben  in  London. 
For  Zula  and  me,  it  was  a  familiar  sound  that  permeated  our 
everyday  life.  I  can  hear  it  in  Melbourne,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Polish  news,  and  it  always  brings  tears  to  my  eyes. 
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Swimming  Under  Water 


There  was  a  small  pond  in  Planty  where  Zula  and  I  used  to 
throw  stones  into  the  water  and  feed  the  graceful  white  swans 
with  bread.  Another  favourite  activity  was  walking  on  the  low 
fences  that  surrounded  the  lawns  and  our  ambition  was  to  remain 
balanced  for  ten  minutes,  like  the  furry  squirrels.  For  some 
reason,  they  were  all  called  by  the  female  name  of  Basia 
(something  like  bears  being  called  Teddy)  and  were  very  popular, 
particularly  with  the  children.  We  used  to  feed  them  nuts  and 
they  were  so  tame  they  would  eat  from  our  hands.  Humans  were 
not  allowed  to  walk  on  the  lawns  but  the  squirrels  did  not  ask 
for  permission. 

Zula  was  slim  and  had  olive  skin  and  sparkling  brown  eyes 
that  reflected  her  lively  personality.  She  was  very  pretty.  Her  hair 
was  black,  plaited  and  tied  with  red  ribbons.  She  was  so  proud 
of  her  ribbons.  I  wasn’t  slim  like  Zula.  My  face  was  moon-shaped 
and  my  nose  was  sprinkled  with  freckles,  but  people  were  always 
saying  how  lovely  my  titian  hair  was,  so  I  knew  I  had  at  least  one 
redeeming  feature. 

In  an  adjoining  section,  called  Grodger  after  a  famous 
sculptor,  was  a  restaurant  where  adults  used  to  meet  to  gossip 
over  tea  or  coffee,  while  their  children  congregated  near 
Grodger’s  statue  to  play  with  their  yo-yos  and  skipping  ropes. 
The  restaurant  looked  grander  and  more  beautiful  to  us  little  girls 
than  it  probably  was,  especially  at  night,  when  twinkling 
coloured  lights  came  on.  An  orchestra  played  the  popular  tunes 
of  1938,  like  ‘The  Lambeth  Walk’,  which  was  a  favourite  tune  of 
my  parents.  They  often  played  the  record  at  home  on  the 
phonograph  and  danced  to  it.  My  friends  and  I  would  imitate 
them  and  there  was  much  laughter  all  round  at  our  attempt  to  be 
grown-up. 
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On  both  sides  of  the  pathways  the  oaks  and  birches  reached 
to  the  skies  and  in  spring,  the  delightful  fragrance  from  the  lilacs 
filled  the  air.  You  could  always  find  people  in  Planty,  couples 
strolling  hand-in-hand,  nurses  with  babies  in  prams,  and  here  and 
there,  a  woman  or  a  man  standing  alone,  waiting  for  a  friend. 

There  were  usually  groups  of  university  students  sitting  on 
benches  having  earnest  discussions,  but  that  never  stopped  the 
males  from  pausing  to  remark,  without  lowering  their  voices,  on 
the  shapely  legs  of  some  elegant  lady  passing  by.  Zula  and  I 
always  found  this  behavior  deliciously  naughty  and  we  would 
break  into  paroxysms  of  giggles,  but  we  would  soon  return  to 
talking  about  friends  and  school. 

So  there  we  were,  Zula  and  I  -  two  ten-year-olds  walking 
hand  in  hand  through  Planty,  full  of  chatter  and  plans  for  the 
future.  Zula  wanted  to  be  a  doctor  and  I  dreamed  of  being  a 
tram-conductor,  punching  people’s  tickets.  When  it  was  time  to 
part,  we  shook  hands  and  as  I  headed  for  home,  I  hopped  from 
foot  to  foot  with  the  sheer  pleasure  of  being  alive. 
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CHAPTER  2 


MY  FAMILY 

When  I  had  nothing  better  to  do,  I  would  visit  my  parents  at  the 
wholesale  jewellery  business  they  shared  with  my  paternal 
grandparents.  It  was  in  spacious  premises  on  Sienna  Street,  not 
far  from  Sukiennice.  My  interest  in  the  business  was  limited 
to  looking  at  the  pretty  brooches  and  gold  rings  and  playing  with 
them. 

My  grandfather  was  a  watchmaker  by  profession.  He  was  a 
quiet  and  gentle  man  and  a  hard  worker.  I  remember  him  always 
bent  over  a  watch,  magnifying  glass  in  hand.  My  grandmother, 
in  contrast,  was  very  active  and  opinionated,  always  busy 
studying  or  starting  some  new  project.  She  was  involved  in  a 
number  of  charities  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  organising 
clothes  and  food  for  a  Jewish  orphans’  organisation  of  which 
she  was  president.  She  spoke  a  number  of  languages,  including 
Esperanto. 

My  father  was  not  much  like  either  of  them.  He  was  modest 
and  quiet,  but  with  a  delightful  sense  of  humour  and  a  happy 
disposition  -  the  eternal  optimist.  He  had  a  Doctor  of  Law  degree, 
but  reluctantly  went  into  the  family  business  because,  with  an 
overabundance  of  lawyers  at  the  time,  it  was  hard  to  make  a 
decent  living.  Besides,  his  father  needed  his  help.  He  travelled  to 
Germany  and  France  for  the  firm  twice  a  year.  He  had  many 
friends  in  both  countries  and  was  held  in  high  esteem, 
particularly  by  the  Germans,  who  were  always  giving  him  gifts  for 
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his  wife  and  little  gid.  He  was  very  musical  and  had  perfect  pitch. 
If  he  heard  a  melody  once,  he  could  reproduce  it  on  the  piano, 
chords  and  all. 

My  mother  was  good  looking,  like  all  the  women  in  her 
family.  She  had  a  beautiful  fair  complexion  and  large  blue  eyes. 
Her  skin  was  very  smooth  and  soft  and  when  I  was  little,  I  loved 
stroking  her  face  and  arms.  She  was  lively  and  temperamental  by 
nature  and  everybody  seemed  to  enjoy  her  company.  She  had 
graduated  from  the  Conservatorium  of  Music  in  Vienna  and  was 
a  fine  pianist.  My  father  had  high  regard  for  her  musical 
education,  but  that  did  not  stop  him  teasing  her  about  only  being 
able  to  play  by  reading  the  notes.  They  both  enjoyed  going  to 
concerts  and  musical  shows  and  had  a  large  collection  of  records. 
I  was  given  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  nine,  but  the  outbreak  of 
war  two  years  later  put  an  end  to  that. 

We  lived  in  quite  a  modern  flat  in  a  very  attractive  part  of 
Krakow,  Aleja  Slowackiego,  again  named  after  a  poet.  We  always 
had  servants.  The  one  I  remember  most  fondly  is  Mania,  who 
stayed  with  us  for  many  years.  Her  brother  was  studying  for  the 
priesthood  and  it  was  Mania’s  dearest  wish  to  see  him  graduate. 
Most  of  her  wages  went  to  pay  for  his  tuition  but  she  never  had 
enough  to  cover  his  expenses.  My  mother,  seeing  how  much 
hardship  she  was  going  through,  started  paying  some  of  the  bills 
on  a  regular  basis.  When  the  young  man  graduated,  he  came  to 
visit  us  in  his  priestly  clothes.  I  thought  he  was  very  handsome. 
He  kissed  my  mother’s  hand  and  thanked  her  warmly  for  all  her 
help.  I  don’t  know  who  was  prouder,  Mania  or  my  mother. 

I  had  a  string  of  nannies  from  the  time  I  was  born,  but  the 
one  I  loved  best  was  Helena,  a  Jewish  girl  who  came  to  us  when 
I  was  six  and  she  was  twenty-two.  She  was  as  dear  to  me  as  my 
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mother.  She  was  like  an  older  sister,  taking  me  to  the  park  or  for 
outings  -  pony  rides,  rowing,  the  movies  and  helping  me  with  my 
schoolwork.  In  summer,  the  family  would  holiday  for  six  weeks 
in  the  mountains  of  Zakopane,  but  sometimes  Helena  and  I 
would  go  without  my  parents.  She  was  the  perfect  companion 
and  we  always  had  a  wonderful  time,  mountain  climbing  and 
enjoying  the  scenery  and  the  mountain  air. 

My  mother’s  family  lived  in  Lwow  and  she  and  I  would  visit 
them  every  second  year.  We  would  stay  with  my  grandmother, 
Amalia  Pohl  and  her  daughter  Stasia.  My  grandfather  had  died 
some  years  previously  and  I  never  knew  him.  He  was  a  solicitor 
and  their  lives  had  been  very  comfortable  until  his  unexpected 
and  early  death  had  left  them  with  little  financial  security. 

Stasia  had  to  become  the  breadwinner.  She  had  graduated 
with  a  degree  in  Physical  Education  so  she  opened  her  own  gym 
school.  She  had  a  lover  who  was  a  Pole,  but  there  was  no 
question  of  them  ever  marrying.  She  was  beautiful  and  other  men 
pursued  her  but  she  never  encouraged  their  interest  in  her. 
Grandmother  Amalia  was  beautiful  too.  She  was  tall  and  slim, 
with  grey  hair  and  bright  blue  eyes.  I  admired  her  because  she 
could  speak  French  and  German  and  loved  her  because  I  could 
do  no  wrong  in  her  eyes. 

My  Babcia  Amalia  and  my  Ciocia  Stasia  made  me  feel  so 
important,  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Everything  was  done  just 
to  please  me.  Stasia,  who  was  six  years  younger  than  my  mother, 
played  really  exciting  games  with  me  and  behaved  more  like  a 
girlfriend  than  an  aunt.  She  used  to  take  me  to  cafes  and  buy  me 
my  favourite  cakes.  When  she  proudly  introduced  me  to  her 
friends  she  made  me  feel  so  grown-up. 

Another  person  I  loved  visiting  was  my  great-grandmother  in 
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Krosno.  She  was  my  Prababcia  Berkowicz  and  she  owned  a  large 
glassware  factory.  One  of  the  highlights  of  my  visit  was  to  see  the 
glassblowers  at  work  and  to  admire  the  beautiful  finished 
products  -  vases,  bowls  and  amazing  ornaments  like  glass  spheres 
with  flowers  and  rainbows  inside.  Sometimes,  my  visits  would 
extend  over  the  period  of  the  school  holidays.  I  would  stay  on 
in  great-grandmother’s  big  house  with  my  nanny  Helena  and 
some  of  my  cousins,  so  I  was  never  short  of  company. 

I  admired  my  great-grandmother  from  the  distance,  and 
remember  thinking  that  she  did  not  look  much  older  than  my 
grandmother.  She  was  a  widow,  and  although  she  had  a  manager 
for  her  factory,  she  went  there  for  two  or  three  hours  every  day 
to  make  sure  that  everything  ran  smoothly  She  was  tall  and 
dressed  as  elegantly  as  a  queen  and  was  driven  everywhere  by  a 
chauffeur  in  livery.  She  was  a  benign  but  distant  presence, 
leaving  the  care  of  the  children  to  the  servants.  Sometimes  we 
would  not  see  her  for  days  but  we  did  not  miss  her.  We  were 
busy  playing  with  each  other  in  the  huge  flower-filled  summer 
garden.  I  adored  the  large  golden  retriever  and  he  returned  my 
affection  and  let  me  ride  on  his  back. 

I  think  of  those  endless  golden  summer  holidays  with  love 
and  longing.  Soon  they  were  swept  away  by  the  winds  of  war. 
Only  a  handful  of  my  family  survived  the  storm. 
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SCHOOL 

My  parents  sent  me  to  the  local  state  school  called  Cwiczeniowka 
on  Podwale.  Most  of  my  friends  went  to  private  schools,  either 
Jewish  or  general.  I  was  sent  to  this  particular  school  because  the 
headmistress,  Zosia  Przybylska,  was  one  of  my  mother’s  dearest 
friends.  Zosia  had  actually  been  her  favourite  teacher  when  she 
was  at  high  school.  She  was  a  tall,  mannish-  looking  woman, 
plain  and  large.  I  adored  her.  She  was  dignified  and  very  clever 
and  I  saw  her  as  a  role  model. 

I  was  one  of  only  three  Jewish  girls  in  my  class.  One  was 
Marysia  Hochsztim  who  was  blonde,  skinny  and  an  asthma 
sufferer.  She  came  from  an  impoverished  home  but  that  didn’t 
stop  her  being  the  brightest  girl  in  the  class.  When  the  teacher 
asked  me  questions  and  I  got  stuck,  she  always  knew  the 
answers  and  would  whisper  them  to  me. 

The  other  girl,  Marysia  Holender,  later  Holinski,  is  someone 
I’ll  never  forget.  She  was  pretty  and  lively,  with  olive  skin  and 
green  eyes.  Her  father  had  a  very  important  position  but  could 
not  further  his  career  because  he  was  a  Jew,  so  he  had  recently 
converted  to  Catholicism.  Marysia  and  her  mother  stayed  Jewish. 
Marysia  was  a  wild  child,  and  looking  back,  I  can  surmise  that 
she  was  a  troubled  child.  I  was  too  young  then  to  understand 
how  hard  her  situation  must  have  been  for  her  family,  accepted 
neither  by  the  Jewish  or  Catholic  community.  I  only  know  that  I 
was  very  attracted  to  her  daring.  I  was  shy  and  obedient  and  I 
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gratefully  let  her  lead  me  into  adventures  I  would  never  have 
even  dared  to  consider  on  my  own.  For  instance,  sometimes  she 
took  me  to  church  on  the  way  home  from  school.  We  would 
have  fun  miming  the  rituals  -  the  sprinkling  of  the  holy  water,  the 
kneeling  and  genuflecting,  then  pretending  to  murmur  the 
prayers.  Afterwards,  we  laughed  and  laughed,  feeling  that  we  had 
broken  lots  of  taboos  without  being  caught. 

Once  she  deliberately  got  me  into  trouble.  The  Jewish  girls 
stayed  in  classroom  during  religious  instruction  but  were 
permitted  to  read  books  or  do  their  homework.  The  teacher  who 
took  these  classes  was  a  priest  employed  by  the  school.  On  this 
particular  day,  Marysia  and  I  were  reading  the  same  book,  but 
fooling  around.  Each  of  us  was  tugging  the  book  more  towards 
ourselves  and  I  gained  the  advantage.  Marysia  lost  her  temper 
with  me  and  told  me  off,  thereby  gaining  the  attention  of  the 
priest.  He  asked  her  what  was  happening  and  she  answered  that 
I  had  been  saying  that  Jesus  Christ  was  ‘beastly’.  Sacrilege!  There 
was  a  gasp  of  horror  in  the  room.  I  blushed  and  protested 
vigorously  that  I  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  was  told  to  leave 
the  room  and  never  to  come  to  religious  classes  again. 

I  ran  home,  distraught  and  weeping  all  the  way.  My  mother 
immediately  telephoned  the  headmistress.  The  next  day  Marysia 
and  I  were  summonsed  separately  to  her  office.  I  don’t  know 
what  the  headmistress  said  to  Marysia,  but  she  got  her  to  admit 
that  she  had  been  lying  and  was  made  to  apologise  to  all 
concerned.  I  remained  friends  with  Marysia  but  was  a  little  less 
enthusiastic  in  joining  her  in  her  escapades 

This  episode  upset  me  very  much,  especially  because  I 
was  only  on  the  fringe  of  acceptance  by  my  peers.  Most  of  the 
girls  were  pleasant  enough  to  me,  but  some  would  call  me 
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Zyduweczka  -  little  Jew-girl-  to  my  face.  The  teachers  were  not, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  anti-Semitic.  The  girls  occasionally  arranged 
get-togethers  at  school  after  classes  and  the  Jewish  girls  were 
never  invited.  Only  once,  when  I  offered  to  bring  the  family 
gramophone  and  records,  was  I  made  welcome.  I  had  a 
wonderful  time.  Everyone  was  nice  to  me  and  for  once,  I  was  the 
centre  of  attention  as  I  announced  the  name  of  each  record  as  I 
put  it  on  the  turntable..  This  was  my  world  and  I  accepted  my 
uneasy  place  in  it.  What  else  could  a  little  girl  do? 

On  Sundays  it  was  a  relief  to  be  able  to  play  with  my  ‘real’ 
girlfriends,  Ziuta,  Dusia,  Ala,  Irena  and  of  course,  Zula.  The  five 
of  them  were  all  daughters  of  assimilated  Jewish  couples  who 
comprised  part  of  my  parents’  social  group.  We  visited  each 
other’s  homes  or  met  in  the  parks.  We  played  games,  talked  a  lot 
and  confided  in  each  other.  Only  four  of  us  survived  the  war,  I 
in  remarkable  circumstances  in  Poland  and  Ala,  Zula  and  Irena 
in  Russia.  Neither  of  the  Marysias  from  my  school  did,  not  even 
the  one  whose  father  had  converted.  In  fact,  very  few  children 
survived  the  Holocaust. 
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PRELUDE  TO  WAR 

One  day,  as  I  reached  the  corner  of  Karmelicka  and 
Dunajewskiego  Streets  I  noticed  a  large  crowd  gathered  near  the 
Bagatela  picture  theatre.  My  curiosity  aroused,  I  stopped  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  An  army  band  played  the  National  Anthem, 
then  an  officer  stepped  up  on  the  podium  in  front  of  the  band. 
He  looked  very  elegant  and  impressive  in  his  well  cut,  green 
army  uniform.  The  glittering  Polish  emblem,  the  silver  eagle,  had 
been  pinned  on  the  front  of  his  hat  and  he  had  three  stripes  on 
his  shoulders.  A  feeling  of  national  pride  overwhelmed  me.  The 
band  stopped  playing  and  he  began  his  speech: 

“We  are  gathered  here  today  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
political  situation  to  you.  The  Germans  already  have  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia  under  their  control.  Now  Poland  is  under  threat 
of  invasion  and  must  prepare  for  war.  In  fact,  we  have  started  to 
mobilise  already.  The  situation  is  serious  but  we  will  be  ready. 
Silni,  Zwarci,  Gotowi  -  strong,  together,  prepared.  Under  the 
command  of  our  leader,  Rydz  Smigly,  we  will  fight  if  we  must 
and  we  will  win.”  His  fist  was  clenched  to  add  emphasis  to  his 
words. 

I  didn’t  listen  to  the  rest  of  his  speech.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  heard  the  word  ‘war’  actually  spoken  in  the  street.  I  had 
learned  about  wars  from  my  history  books,  but  never  thought 
that  I  could  be  caught  up  in  one.  And  now  it  seemed  to  me  that 
a  war  could  start  tomorrow!  Although  I  couldn’t  absorb  the  full 
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meaning  of  the  officer’s  address,  fear  enveloped  me  and  tears 
coursed  down  my  cheeks.  But  tomorrow  came  and  nothing 
happened,  and  after  a  few  uneventful  days,  my  fear  subsided. 
After  all,  I  could  not  long  think  about  something  I  knew  nothing 
about. 


However,  I  noticed  that  my  mother  had  started  to  hoard  a 
substantial  amount  of  food.  Our  cupboard  was  packed  with  jars 
of  jam  and  honey,  flour,  sugar  and  canned  foods.  When  I  asked 
her  why  she  was  stocking  up  so  much  food,  Mother  said:  “It’s 
only  in  case  of  war  breaking  out  and  we  have  to  stay  at  home 
for  weeks  or  even  months.  I  hope  it  never  happens,  but  we  have 
to  be  prepared.” 

In  contrast  to  my  distress  at  the  Polish  officer’s  speech,  I  was 
not  upset  by  my  mother’s  words.  Lately,  she  had  been  reassuring 
me  with  stories  about  the  First  World  War,  when  she  was  with  her 
parents  in  Vienna.  They  had  escaped  from  Lvov  to  Austria  to 
avoid  the  Russian  occupation  and  things  had  turned  out 
surprisingly  well  for  them.  My  mother  was  fourteen  at  the  time, 
not  much  older  than  I  was  now.  She  had  studied  music  at  the 
Conservatorium,  attended  theatre  and  opera  and  joined  other 
young  people  at  dancing  classes.  Despite  limited  finances,  the 
family  had  managed  to  lead  a  reasonably  enjoyable  life  there. 

My  father  was  not  as  frightened  as  most  people  at  the  thought 
of  German  occupation  but  he  hoped  it  would  not  happen.  He 
was  an  admirer  of  German  culture  and  he  felt,  if  such  an 
eventuality  occurred,  it  could  be  borne.  During  the  previous 
occupation  by  the  Austrians  in  1914,  he  had  been  a  university 
student  at  the  Jagielonski  University  in  Krakow  and  had  been 
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allowed  to  continue  his  studies.  Neither  of  my  parents  believed 
that  the  Polish  army  could  be  defeated.  In  fact,  a  year  previously, 
when  my  father  was  in  Germany,  one  of  his  customers  had  said 
to  him,  “Within  a  few  months  you  will  see  us  in  Krakow.  We  are 
going  to  cover  the  whole  of  Poland  with  the  German  Hat.”  My 
father  was  outraged,  and  when  he  reported  this  story,  he  put  it 
down  to  typical  German  arrogance.  “If  my  parents  aren’t  worried, 
why  should  I  be?”  I  thought.  I  even  felt  a  sense  of  adventure  and 
anticipation. 

Yet,  evidence  was  all  around  me  that  people  were  suffering 
wherever  the  war  had  reached,  but  for  my  part,  I  was  too  young 
and  unworldly  to  understand.  For  instance,  there  was  my  friend 
Heinz  Wilner  who  was  three  years  my  senior.  His  parents  were 
very  friendly  with  mine.  They  were  refugees  from  Vienna  and 
they  had  escaped  because  things  were  not  good  for  Jews  there 
any  more. 

And  then  there  was  the  pianist...  Once  a  week  my  parents 
and  I  went  to  dinner  to  a  special  restaurant.  A  pianist  was 
entertaining  the  diners  and  I  learned  from  the  conversation  of  the 
adults  that  he  was  a  Czechoslovakian  Jew,  an  escapee.  I  loved  the 
music  he  played  and  one  evening,  when  I  had  finished  my 
dinner,  I  drifted  close  to  the  piano  to  watch  him.  He  played 
Strauss  waltzes,  my  favourite  melodies,  and  I  admired  his  long, 
delicate  white  hands  as  they  danced  across  the  keyboard.  His 
features  were  regular  and  handsome,  but  there  was  something 
strange  about  his  eyes  -  the  way  he  stared  straight  ahead,  focused 
on  nothing  in  particular. 

Suddenly  he  spoke:  “Are  you  interested  in  music?”  “Yes,  I 
am,”  I  replied,  and  inched  closer  to  the  piano.  He  turned  to  me. 
“What  is  your  name,  little  girl?”  he  asked  quietly.  “My  name  is 
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Halina,”  I  paused,  then  ventured:  “I  love  operetta  and  Strauss 
waltzes.”  “Would  you  like  me  to  play  Merry  Widow  for  you?”  he 
asked,  and  the  warmth  of  his  smile  didn’t  harmonise  with  the 
look  in  his  cold  blue  eyes.  I  listened  to  the  beautiful  music,  but 
disturbed  by  his  strangeness,  I  couldn’t  enjoy  it. 

When  I  returned  to  the  table  my  mother  asked  me  “Did  you 
know  that  he  is  blind,  Halinka?”  Then  she  told  me  his  story.  He 
had  been  so  viciously  beaten  by  the  German  SS  that  he  had  lost 
his  sight.  Through  the  kindness  of  his  fellow  Czechs,  he  was 
smuggled  across  the  Polish  border  and  was  brought  to  Krakow  to 
the  Jewish  Committee.  They  took  care  of  him  and  found  him 
employment  in  this  popular  Krakow  restaurant.  That  was  why  my 
parents  and  other  Jewish  people  went  there  regularly.  Their 
contribution  to  his  welfare  was  to  leave  the  handicapped  pianist 
a  substantial  tip.  It  upset  me  to  think  that  he  would  never  again 
be  able  to  see  the  beautiful  world  around  him,  but  at  the  time,  I 
didn’t  grasp  the  significance  of  the  story  -  that  his  handicap  had 
been  caused  by  the  brutality  of  the  Nazis. 
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OCCUPATION 

I  celebrated  my  eleventh  birthday  in  May  1939  in  the  usual  way 
with  a  party  that  my  five  best  friends  attended.  There  was  a  cake 
and  games  and  they  sang  the  traditional  birthday  song,  Sto  Lat 
Niech  Zyje  Nam  -  may  you  live  for  a  hundred  years.  We  were  so 
happy.  How  could  we  have  known  that  in  the  near  future,  our 
childhood  years  would  be  stolen  from  us  and  never  again  would 
we  recapture  these  carefree  times? 

As  the  months  passed  by,  my  parents  listened  continuously  to 
the  radio  bulletins  and  were  confused  by  conflicting  information. 
By  September,  the  bulletins  admitted  that  the  Germans  were 
advancing  on  Poland,  but  assured  the  population  that  the  brave 
Polish  Army  was  defending  our  borders  and  holding  out. 

We  only  discovered  that  this  was  bravado  on  the  day  that  the 
German  Army  marched  into  Krakow.  My  father  and  I  were 
among  the  silent  crowds  in  the  street.  Their  soldiers  certainly 
looked  young,  handsome  and  impressive  in  their  well-cut  green- 
grey  uniforms.  My  father  said  to  me,  “They  look  so  well- 
presented,”  and  I  heard  admiration  in  his  voice.  Then  an  officer 
stepped  out  and  called/1  Can  anyone  here  speak  German?” 
Without  hesitation,  my  father  approached  him.  I  didn’t  hear  what 
they  said  to  each  other  but  he  told  me  of  their  conversation  when 
we  got  home. 

The  officer  started  by  asking  him  some  general  questions 
about  the  city  and  expressed  his  regret  that  in  war,  civilian 
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populations  had  to  suffer.  His  tone  was  friendly,  but  while  he  was 
talking,  his  eyes  were  searching  the  crowd  for  something  or 
someone.  And  then  came  the  question  my  father  was  least 
expecting:  “I  don’t  see  any  Jews  here.  Where  are  they?  Have  you 
any  idea  how  many  of  them  are  in  the  city?”  My  father  told  me 
that  his  voice  quavered  for  a  moment,  he  was  so  shocked.  He 
said,  “I  really  don’t  know.”  Then  he  forced  himself  to  be  calm  as 
he  added,  smiling,  “I’ve  never  paid  much  attention.”  The  officer 
smiled  back.  “Never  mind,”  he  said.  “We  will  soon  know  and 
have  them  under  control.”  My  father  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
he  couldn’t  wait  to  get  me  home. 

Not  long  after,  bulletins  appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  city 
proclaiming  that  Jews  were  to  wear  white  cotton  armbands 
embroidered  with  a  blue  Star  of  David  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  population.  Anyone  who  disobeyed  this  order 
would  be  punished.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  put  the  band  on 
my  arm.  I  felt  like  an  animal  that  had  been  branded.  I  had  never 
been  deeply  schooled  in  religion  and  thought  of  myself  as  more 
Polish  than  Jewish.  Why  should  I  be  singled  out?  Sometimes,  I 
would  throw  it  onto  the  floor  and  grind  it  with  my  foot,  shouting, 
“Why  do  I  have  to  be  Jewish?  I  don’t  want  to  be  Jewish!” 

One  day,  with  my  armband  on,  standing  in  a  ‘Jewish  queue’ 
for  bread,  I  was  approached  by  an  angry  Pole.  He  said  to  me, 
“You  are  playing  a  dangerous  game  panienka  -  miss,  wearing  a 
Jewish  star,  just  to  get  their  bread  as  well  as  ours.  Watch  out  or 
I’ll  report  you!”  I  looked  so  Polish  that  he  didn’t  even  consider 
that  I  could  be  Jewish.  When  I  came  home  and  told  my  parents 
of  this  incident,  they  decided,  in  spite  of  the  risks,  I  should  walk 
in  the  street  without  an  armband.  Young  Jews,  even  twelve-year- 
olds  like  me,  were  being  picked  up  in  the  streets  to  do  whatever 
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hard  labour  the  Nazis  sent  them  to  do.  Sometimes  the  young  men 
would  be  sent  away  and  were  never  seen  again.  For  me,  taking 
that  hated  armband  off,  to  be  again  like  everybody  else,  was  a 
liberation. 

One  day,  however,  I  was  spotted  across  the  street  by 
Krystyna,  who  had  not  long  ago  been  my  father’s  secretary.  She 
called  out  loudly,  so  that  everybody  could  hear  her,  “Halina,  you 
have  forgotten  to  put  your  armband  on.”  My  face  flushed  with 
horror  and  my  knees  shook.  I  approached  her.  “Krysia,”  I  begged 
her  softly,  “Don’t  say  anything  to  anyone.  I  haven’t  forgotten  my 
armband.  I’m  just  safer  without  it.”  “But  you  must  wear  it,”  she 
insisted,  “It’s  the  law.”  My  heart  was  pounding.  I  was  so  afraid 
that  someone  would  overhear  her.  I  excused  myself  and  hurried 
away.  She  had  been  on  such  good  terms  with  my  father  who  had 
thought  she  was  a  fine,  intelligent  young  woman.  I  couldn’t  grasp 
why  she  would  want  to  expose  me  to  such  danger. 

After  that,  I  wore  my  star  but  my  mother  mounted  it  on  elastic 
the  same  colour  as  my  coat,  so  if  I  ever  saw  Nazi  soldiers 
rounding  up  people,  I  would  turn  in  towards  my  body.  We 
protected  ourselves  in  these  small  ways,  but  in  time,  we  knew 
that  we  would  be  forced  to  share  the  same  fate  that  the  Nazis  had 
in  store  for  all  Jews.  That  fate  was  becoming  increasingly  more 
apparent  to  us  every  day. 

The  following  years  were  terrible  and  rather  than  relive  the 
trauma  of  what  I  saw  and  experienced,  I  have  decided  to  leave  a 
gap  of  two  and  a  half  years.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
reader  may  wonder  why  I  am  writing  a  book  about  my  war 
experiences.  The  answer  is  that  we  were  rescued  from  certain 
annihilation  and  the  unusual  story  of  how  we  survived  deserves 
to  be  told. 
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HELP  FROM  FRIENDS 

One  of  the  benefits  of  having  been  assimilated  before  the  war 
was  that  my  parents  had  a  number  of  close  friends  who  were  not 
Jewish.  Some  of  them  had  been  trying  to  rescue  us  since  the 
Nazis  started  rounding  up  the  Jewish  population.  Finally,  they  put 
in  place  a  plan  that  had  a  chance  of  succeeding.  The  first  step 
was  to  remove  us  to  a  safe  haven  were  we  could  begin  to  shed 
our  Jewish  identity.  This  eventuated,  and  two  and  a  half  years 
after  the  Germans  marched  into  Poland,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  apartment  of  a  judge  and  his  wife.  They  had  been  our 
neighbours  and  acquaintances  in  our  original  apartment  block, 
but  they  had  moved  to  another  part  of  the  city. 

For  two  weeks,  we  never  left  the  apartment.  We  spent  our 
time  sleeping,  reading  and  listening  to  the  radio.  We  stayed 
hidden  there  for  about  two  months  while  people  arranged  false 
documents  for  us.  A  woman  friend  of  our  hosts  came  and  taught 
us  the  rituals  and  prayers  we  would  need  as  Aryans.  The  only 
times  we  forgot  our  troubles  were  the  evenings.  After  we  had 
eaten,  the  judge  would  relate  in  detail,  the  most  fascinating  cases 
in  his  career.  Because  my  father  had  been  a  trained  lawyer,  the 
judge  would  go  into  all  the  fine  points  of  the  law,  but  he  was 
never  boring.  He  was  a  wonderful  storyteller.  For  a  while,  we 
would  forget  that  we  were  hunted  outcasts  and  that  a  cruel  war 
was  all  around  us. 

This  wonderful  man  did  not  survive  the  war.  Although  we  did 
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not  know  it  at  the  time,  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Polish 
Underground.  He  was  eventually  caught  and  perished  in  a 
concentration  camp.  I  will  not  name  these  wonderful  people, 
because  his  widow,  even  after  the  war,  chose  to  remain  incognito 
for  reasons  of  her  own,  but  I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  their 
altruism  in  this  book. 

Then  it  was  time  to  go.  Every  day  that  we  were  with  our 
brave  hosts,  they  were  in  danger.  Father  explained  to  me  that  we 
would  be  moving  to  Warsaw  where  nobody  knew  us.  We  would 
be  accompanied  on  our  trip  by  the  caretaker  of  the  building.  Our 
hosts  assured  us  they  had  complete  trust  in  him.  This  man  had 
to  go  to  Warsaw  on  business  and  offered  to  escort  us.  If  we  struck 
trouble,  he  would  claim  that  we  were  distant  relatives. 

My  father  had  bought  our  new  identity  papers  at  considerable 
cost.  His  were  genuine  papers,  those  of  a  Mr.  Kucharski  who  had 
been  killed  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  Polish  Underground 
Organisation  had  replaced  his  photograph  and  signature  with 
those  of  my  father.  They  were  expert  at  their  work  and  the  papers 
could  pass  close  scrutiny.  I  had  fabricated  documents.  The  church 
where  I  was  supposed  to  have  been  baptised  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  bomb,  so  there  was  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  My  mother  was 
on  my  father’s  passport  as  his  wife.  My  papers  named  me  as 
Halina  Kucharska,  which  meant  that  I  would  be  seen  as  their 
daughter.  Before  we  left,  my  mother  begged  the  judge  to  organise 
false  papers  for  Stasia  who  was  now  in  the  ghetto  in  Lvov.  He 
promised  to  do  what  he  could. 


It  was  5:00  a.m.  when  we  left  and  the  streets  were  still  dark  .The 
judge’s  wife  placed  a  cross  around  Mama’s  neck  for  luck.  Then 
she  and  her  husband  saw  us  into  a  taxi.  Our  guide,  Piotr,  was 
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waiting  for  us  at  the  station.  We  had  to  queue  for  our  tickets  and 
I  trembled  at  the  sight  of  two  German  policemen,  the  Gestapo, 
standing  with  an  Alsatian  dog  next  to  the  gate  leading  onto  the 
platform.  The  huge  dog  terrified  me.  I  knew  that  it  could  be 
ordered  to  tear  people  to  pieces.  I  panicked,  thinking,  “Can  he 
smell  Jewish  blood  in  us?” 

I  froze  and  my  legs  refused  to  carry  me  further.  Piotr  said 
softly,  “Halinka,  come.  And  smile!  The  dog  won’t  bite  you.”  He 
gave  me  a  little  nudge.  I  smiled  at  Piotr  as  we  approached  the 
Gestapo.  They  seemed  to  study  our  papers  for  an  endless  time, 
and  I  was  sure  they  would  hear  the  pounding  of  my  heart.  Then, 
“Alles  ist  in  ordnung  all  is  in  order,”  they  said  to  the  ticket 
checker,  and  turned  to  next  passengers  without  another  glance  in 
our  direction. 

On  the  platform,  Piotr  said  to  me:  “From  now  on  let  a  smile 
be  your  shield.  Watch  the  people  around  you  and  try  to  behave 
like  them.”  We  were  unpleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  all  the 
seats  on  the  train  were  occupied  and  we  had  to  stand.  It  was 
going  to  take  some  hours  to  reach  Warsaw.  A  few  peasant 
women  with  baskets  full  of  eggs,  milk  and  fruit  were  sitting  on 
the  seats,  keeping  their  precious  possessions  on  their  knees.  They 
all  wore  several  skirts,  one  over  the  other  and  looked  so  huge,  I 
suspected  that  their  skirts  concealed  meat  and  other  items  that 
were  illegal  to  sell. 

The  train  moved  slowly  and  gradually,  it  became  dark 
outside.  I  was  exhausted  from  the  preparation  for  our  trip,  so  I 
closed  my  eyes  and  tried  to  relax.  I  was  jerked  awake  when  a 
Polish  conductor  came  in  to  check  our  tickets  and  identification 
papers.  He  went  indifferently  from  passenger  to  passenger, 
checked  them  off  the  list,  said,  “Thank  you,”  and  left. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  heard  the  shuffling  of  heavy  boots 
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outside  our  compartment  and  the  guttural  sounds  of  the  German 
language.  Through  the  window  in  the  doorway  we  could  see  the 
gleaming  of  the  SS  police  helmets.  Instantly,  everybody  in  the 
compartment  became  tense.  No  doubt,  we  were  united  by  the 
same  fearful  question:  “  Will  they  come  to  us?”  Then  two  of  the 
SS  men  entered  our  compartment  and  again,  we  had  to  produce 
our  tickets  and  identification  papers.  They  examined  them  and 
the  faces  of  the  men  by  torchlight,  since  the  light  in  our 
compartment  was  dim.  I  held  my  breath  while  they  examined  my 
father’s  face  closely,  but  they  seemed  satisfied  and  passed  onto 
the  next  man.  Finally,  they  left,  taking  with  them  one  of  the 
peasant  women,  who  began  sobbing  uncontrollably.  There  was 
no  explanation  why  she  had  been  singled  out. 

Eventually  we  arrived  in  Warsaw.  Under  happier 
circumstances  I  would  have  fallen  in  love  with  this  great  city. 
I  had  never  before  seen  such  heavy  traffic  and  so  many  people 
in  the  streets.  We  hired  the  cheapest  form  of  transportation,  a 
bike-rickshaw,  something  I  had  never  seen  in  Lwow  or  Krakow. 
Looking  at  the  elegantly  dressed  men  and  women  on 
Marszalkowska  Street,  I  reflected  on  how  little  the  war  seemed  to 
have  affected  them. 

Our  first  contact  was  with  a  Mrs.  Lusia  Ratomska  who  was  an 
attractive,  distinguished-looking  lady  in  her  mid-thirties.  She  was 
blonde  with  striking  blue  eyes.  She  told  us  that  she  had  done 
favours  for  Jewish  people  before  us.  Her  husband,  a  major  in  the 
Polish  army,  had  escaped  to  London. 

While  the  adults  spoke,  I  went  out  onto  the  balcony  and  was 
struck  by  an  absolutely  breathtaking  view  of  Warsaw.  I  could  see 
theatres,  churches  and  parks  spread  out  in  front  of  me.  There  was 
hustle  and  bustle  everywhere  as  people  went  about  their  affairs. 
My  ears  were  assailed  by  the  sound  of  passing  trams  and  the 
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tooting  of  taxis.  I  realised,  teary-eyed,  just  how  much  of  life  I  had 
missed  since  the  Nazis  had  marched  into  Poland,  making  the 
annihilation  of  Jews  their  priority.  “I’m  free  again!”  I  thought, 
exhilarated.  “Free  to  go  wherever  I  want!” 

We  stayed  in  Mrs  Ratomska’s  apartment  for  two  days.  She  had 
a  sixteen-year-old  son,  Romek,  and  I  was  smitten  by  his  good 
looks.  He  had  his  mother’s  blue  eyes  and  bore  himself  proudly. 
I  was  thirteen  and  had  never  been  particularly  interested  in  boys 
before,  but  I  wanted  so  much  for  him  to  like  me.  He  was  polite, 
but  didn’t  want  to  be  friends.  To  him,  I  was  just  one  of  the 
unfortunate  people  who  found  brief  refuge  at  his  mother’s  home, 
or  possibly,  I  even  only  represented  danger  to  him. 

Mrs.  Ratomska  was  a  patriotic  Pole  and  a  woman  of  principal. 
She  hated  the  German  invaders  and  had  deep  compassion  for 
people  who  were  persecuted  by  them.  Today,  I  wonder  at  her 
courage.  She  must  have  known  that  if  she  was  caught,  she  risked 
losing  her  life  and  maybe  Romek’s  too. 

My  father  slept  on  a  couch  in  the  living-room.  My  mother  and 
I  shared  Romek’s  room.  She  was  given  his  bed,  and  I  was  on  a 
mattress  on  the  floor  next  to  her.  At  the  first  sign  of  light  I  got  up 
to  look  out  of  the  window,  assuring  myself  that  I  really  was  in 
Warsaw  and  that  this  wasn’t  a  wishful  dream.  I  couldn’t  wait  to 
go  out  and  explore. 

“Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry?”  Mama  asked.  “Warsaw  is  not 
going  to  run  away.”  I  sat  patiently  through  breakfast  and  then  as 
soon  as  I  was  able,  I  went  out  .  It  was  a  beautiful  day  and  the 
fragrance  of  summer  was  in  the  air.  I  was  wearing  a  light  dress 
and  melted  into  the  crowd,  relaxed  and  happy.  Stopping  to  look 
at  a  window  display,  I  noticed  a  young  girl  smiling  at  me,  then 
realised  with  a  start  that  I  was  looking  at  a  reflection  of  myself. 

I  must  have  walked  for  miles,  savouring  the  people,  the 
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shops,  and  the  buildings.  When  I  started  out,  it  was  from  a 
church  which  I  planned  to  use  as  my  landmark.  Later,  I  saw  a 
similar  church  and  mistaking  it  for  mine,  proceeded  to  get  myself 
completely  lost.  How  foolish  to  think  that  I  could  find  my  way 
around  Warsaw  by  looking  out  for  one  church  when  there  were 
so  many  of  them! 

Eventually  I  hailed  a  rickshaw.  Riding  in  a  rickshaw  was  such 
a  novelty.  I  chattered  incessantly  to  the  driver,  but  was  careful  not 
to  mention  anything  personal.  I  felt  like  a  bird  that  had  escaped 
from  a  cage  to  freedom;  suddenly  a  glorious  world  was  available 
to  me.  I  found  myself  in  a  beautiful  park-like  boulevard  lined 
with  majestic  oaks.  I  asked  the  driver  to  stop  and  climbed  down 
and  paid  him.  This  was  Aleje  Szucha,  a  lovely  part  of  Warsaw, 
and  I  wanted  to  explore  it.  Mrs  Ratomska  later  told  me  that, 
before  the  war,  the  Polish  aristocracy  had  their  apartments  there. 
Now  the  Germans  had  evicted  the  Poles  from  their  homes  and 
established  their  Gestapo  headquarters  there.  I  returned  home  by 
another  rickshaw  and  my  mother  observed:  “How  radiant  you 
look,  Halinka.” 

We  began  to  search  for  places  to  live.  Mrs.  Ratomska  advised 
us  to  separate  from  my  father  in  order  to  minimise  the  danger  of 
being  caught  by  the  Germans.  She  said  there  were  secret  agents 
mingling  with  people,  specifically  searching  for  Jews  in  disguise. 
If  a  man  were  suspected  of  being  a  Jew,  the  fact  that  he  was 
circumcised  would  immediately  give  him  away.  No  Polish 
Gentiles  were  ever  circumcised.  My  father  didn’t  want  to 
endanger  our  chance  of  survival  and  he  decided  that  we  had  to 
live  apart  from  him.  Each  of  my  parents  was  issued  with  kenkarte, 
documents  one  always  had  to  carry  wherever  one  went,  but  since 
they  did  not  refer  to  marital  status,  we  would  be  safe  if  my  father 
was  apprehended. 
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LIFE  IN  WARSAW 

My  mother  and  I  found  a  room  with  access  to  a  kitchen.  Papa 
lived  elsewhere,  but  we  met  frequently  in  neutral  places  such  as 
parks  and  churches.  Mrs.  Ratomska,  who  stayed  in  contact  with 
us,  advised  my  mother  to  send  me  to  school,  as  it  was  dangerous 
for  a  young  girl  to  walk  the  streets  aimlessly  without  school 
identification.  She  also  warned  us  to  be  extremely  careful  to 
whom  we  spoke  and  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  our  past. 

So  I  went  to  school,  received  a  student  card,  and  was  able  to 
prowl  the  streets  more  safely.  The  school  was  allowed  to  teach 
only  commercial  subjects,  biology  and  German  language  and 
culture.  Polish  history  was  forbidden,  as  was  any  subject  that 
might  lead  to  patriotic  teachings. 

School  was  easy  for  me  because  my  mother  deliberately 
enrolled  me  in  the  class  I  had  been  in  two  years  previously  in 
Krakow,  so  that  I  wouldn’t  have  trouble  with  the  school-work.  I 
did,  however,  have  trouble  socially  as  I  had  nothing  in  common 
with  my  fellow  students.  They  giggled  incessantly  about  their 
boyfriends  and  talked  about  parties  and  movies  they  had  seen.  I 
was  unable  to  participate  so  I  would  sit  there  feeling  isolated, 
pretending  to  read  a  book  and  longing  for  a  friend. 

The  friend  that  rescued  me  from  my  distress  turned  out  to  be 
my  Aunt  Stasia.  Piotr  had  brought  her  to  Warsaw  and  our  reunion 
was  ecstatic  It  was  quickly  marred  by  her  news  of  Lwow. 
Conditions  in  the  ghetto  had  been  unbearable  and  scores  of 
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people  had  been  carried  off  in  cattle  trains,  to  just  disappear  into 
oblivion.  Among  them  had  been  my  grandmother. 

Mrs  Ratomska  again  cautioned  us  not  to  live  together.  The 
sisters  looked  alike,  but  Mrs  Ratomska  was  sure  that  Stasia,  unlike 
my  mother  and  me,  could  be  taken  for  a  Jew  and  thus  jeopardise 
us  all.  Stasia  was  very  upset.  She  had  been  through  so  much  and 
hoped  her  older  sister  would  take  care  of  her,  but  my  parents  felt 
that  every  precaution  had  to  be  taken  for  my  sake. 

I  was  able  to  roam  the  streets  in  relative  freedom.  It  was 
thought  that  I  would  be  less  easily  recognised  than  any  of  the 
adults.  My  mother  was  bleaching  my  titian  hair  blonde  and,  at 
thirteen,  I  looked  different  from  the  little  girl  in  Krakow.  I  still 
enjoyed  walking  the  streets  of  Warsaw,  but  my  initial  feeling  of 
exhilaration  had  vanished.  I  was  now  fully  aware  of  the  danger 
to  which  we  all  were  exposed.  At  any  time  we  could  be 
recognised  by  someone  from  Lwow  or  Krakow  and  denounced. 
We  often  heard  of  this  sort  of  thing  happening,  along  with  reports 
of  arrests,  shootings  and  deportations  to  labour  camps  in 
Germany.  No  one  paid  much  attention  to  schoolgirls,  yet,  over 
the  next  two  years,  I  was  recognised  three  times,  fortunately 
always  by  fellow  Jews. 


I  became  the  messenger  between  my  mother,  aunt  and  father.  I 
was  particularly  close  to  Stasia  and  we  confided  in  each  other  as 
if  we  were  girlfriends,  rather  than  aunt  and  niece.  She  seemed  to 
understand  me  better  than  my  own  mother  did.  Stasia  often 
complained  to  me  that  Mother  wasn’t  taking  much  interest  in  her, 
so  she  felt  lonely  and  lost.  When  I  asked  Mama  about  it  she  said 
she  was  afraid  to  visit  her  sister.  She  was  helping  Stasia  by 
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sending  her  money  and  food,  but  beyond  that,  she  felt  the  danger 
would  be  too  great  for  us  all.  She  felt  guilty,  but  her  priority  was 
my  safety. 

But  I  loved  Stasia  and  we  needed  each  other’s  company.  We 
observed  the  precaution  of  not  meeting  in  the  street  or  in  a  park 
where  our  relationship  could  have  been  questioned,  or  one  of  us 
might  have  been  recognised.  I  visited  her  often  in  her  rented 
room  and  didn’t  necessarily  tell  my  mother  where  I  had  been. 

I  could  not  visit  my  father  in  the  room  that  he  was  renting 
because  his  landlady  thought  he  was  a  bachelor.  Our  favourite 
place  of  rendezvous  was  the  Zbawiciela  Church,  not  far  from  my 
school,  where  we  felt  safe  from  the  outside  world.  I  usually 
waited  for  him  in  the  church,  kneeling  down  and  pretending  to 
pray.  My  father  would  ensure  that  no  one  was  observing  us,  then 
come  and  kneel  next  to  me.  We  would  exchange  our  messages 
and  I  would  leave  a  parcel  of  cooked  food  under  the  pew  so  that 
he  could  take  it  after  I  left  the  church.  He  was  always  optimistic 
and  had  not  lost  his  sense  of  humour.  He  amused  me  with  his 
description  of  his  landlady  who  was  always  trying  to  introduce 
him  to  some  woman  or  other.  We  shared  a  deep  affinity,  and  I 
very  much  looked  forward  to  our  meetings. 

We  had  heard  rumours  that  the  Germans  were  searching  the 
churches  and  cemeteries  for  Jews,  but  disregarded  them.  One 
day,  I  was  kneeling  next  to  my  father  when  a  member  of  the  SS 
came  in.  He  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  church  studying  the 
worshippers  then  began  walking  between  the  rows  of  seats.  I 
was  too  scared  to  look  in  his  direction,  but  concentrated  on  my 
prayers.  This  time  they  were  genuine.  I  heard  his  footsteps 
approaching  and  knelt  there  feeling  trapped.  He  glanced  at  us 
but  to  our  relief,  passed  us  by,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
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left.  After  this,  we  took  even  greater  precautions  and  kept  our 
meetings  very  short. 

My  mother  did  not  see  my  father  for  many  months.  For 
safety’s  sake,  she  only  left  her  room  for  necessities  like  buying 
food.  We  often  changed  our  address.  If  my  mother  thought  that 
the  landlady  was  getting  suspicious,  she  did  not  wait  to  see  if  her 
intuition  was  correct.  Sometimes  we  were  given  notice  and  my 
mother  was  sure  that  the  landlady  wished  us  no  harm,  but  had 
started  suspecting  that  we  were  Jewish.  Moving  often  in  itself 
could  arouse  suspicion,  because  each  time  anybody  changed 
address,  they  had  to  inform  the  authorities.  But  mostly,  she  feared 
the  caretakers.  They  were  required  by  the  law  to  keep  a  list  of 
all  the  tenants  in  their  building,  and  if  they  noticed  anything 
unusual,  to  inform  the  police. 


The  fares  on  the  trams  were  collected  and  sent  to  finance  the 
German  army,  so  we  were  given  to  understand  at  school  that  it 
was  not  a  crime  if  we  didn’t  pay  for  our  tickets.  It  was  quite  easy 
to  get  away  with  because  we  had  Polish  conductors  and  the 
Germans  had  their  separate  compartments.  The  ‘Master  Race’  did 
not  mingle  with  inferior  vanquished  people.  They  were  possibly 
also  worried  about  saboteurs,  knowing  how  much  they  were 
hated  by  the  Poles.  They  could  not  stamp  out  the  Polish 
Underground,  and  were  particularly  outraged  by  their  clandestine 
newspaper  and  the  radio  station  which  transmitted  news  between 
Poland  and  England.  They  would  search  Warsaw,  street  by  street, 
house  by  house,  looking  for  some  form  of  incriminating 
evidence. 

It  was  a  common  sight  to  see  Poles  marching  in  the  street 
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with  their  hands  up,  followed  by  machine-gun-  waving  Germans. 
The  sound  of  explosions  and  shootings  was  part  of  our  day-to- 
day  existence.  We  were  warned  at  school  to  stay  well  away 
whenever  we  saw  a  group  of  Germans  as  they  could  start  an 
‘aktion’  at  any  moment. 

So  wrapped  up  was  I  in  my  own  life  that  it  had  never 
occurred  to  me  to  ask  what  my  mother  did  with  her  time  while  I 
was  away  at  school,  until  the  day  I  came  home  and  she  wasn’t 
there.  It  was  already  five  o’clock  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
dinner  being  prepared.  I  had  a  slice  of  bread,  lay  down  on  the 
sofa  with  a  book  and  fell  asleep. 

I  awoke  with  a  start.  It  was  half  past  six  and  the  room  was 
quite  dark.  In  a  panic,  I  phoned  my  father  who  told  me  not  to 
worry,  but  to  call  back  in  half  an  hour.  There  was  nothing  else  I 
could  do  but  pace  back  and  forth  and  worry.  At  last  I  heard 
heavy  steps  on  the  stairs,  followed  by  lighter  ones  I  recognised 
as  my  mother’s.  She  came  in  accompanied  by  a  Polish  policeman. 
“I’m  sorry  I’m  so  late  Halinka,  but  I  had  a  misunderstanding  with 
the  authorities.  Everything’s  all  right  now.” 

From  her  flushed  cheeks  and  the  unnaturally  high-pitched 
tone  of  her  voice  I  knew  something  was  very  wrong,  but  Mama 
gave  the  policeman  a  glass  of  tea  and  sat  down  and  chatted  with 
him  about  things  in  general.  He  mentioned  he  would  like  to  take 
me  to  the  country  to  visit  a  close  friend  of  his,  a  farmer.  He  would 
like  to  make  up  for  inconveniencing  her  by  buying  us  fresh  dairy 
products.  I  could  see  by  Mama’s  expression  that  she  didn’t  like 
the  idea,  but  she  kept  on  smiling  and  acting  friendly.  “I’ll  let  you 
know,”  she  replied. 

When  at  length  the  man  left,  she  collapsed  on  the  sofa, 
exhausted.  “You’ve  no  idea  what  I  went  through  today,  Halinka.” 
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I  went  over  and  hugged  her  as  the  words  poured  out.  “I  was  just 
walking  in  the  street  when  I  was  stopped  by  that  policeman.  He 
asked  for  my  identification  papers,  then  without  even  looking  at 
them,  he  put  them  in  his  pocket  ‘I’m  afraid,’  he  said,  ‘You’ll  have 
to  come  to  the  police  station  with  me.’  ‘On  what  charges?’  I 
asked.  ‘I’ve  been  told  you  are  a  Jewess,’  he  said.  Halinka,  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  faint.  How  could  he  know?  ‘You’re  making 
a  terrible  mistake,’  I  told  him.  ‘It’s  no  use  pretending  that  you’re 
not,  because  I  know  for  sure.  There’s  a  lady  sitting  in  the  cafe 
over  there  who  knows  you  from  Lwow  as  a  Jewess.’  I  glanced 
over  and  sure  enough,  I  saw  a  woman  I  knew  from  Lwow.  But 
she  was  also  Jewish.  Why  should  she  have  turned  informer?  I 
almost  panicked,  but  then  I  thought  of  you  waiting  at  home  and 
I  knew  I  had  to  do  everything  possible  to  get  out  of  this  mess.  I 
asked  him,  ‘Do  you  have  any  children?’  ‘Yes’  he  said,  ‘I  have  a 
daughter.’  ‘So  have  I’,  I  said.  ‘She’s  waiting  for  me  at  home  right 
now.  She’s  very  young  and  needs  me.  I’m  not  a  Jewess,’  I  told 
him,  ‘but  I  have  some  black  market  connections  and  I  wouldn’t 
like  to  be  interrogated  by  the  police.  Please  let  me  go  home  to 
my  little  girl.’  I  was  crying  by  now,  and  1  looked  him  straight  in 
the  eyes.  I  could  see  he  was  trying  to  decide  what  do  so  I  took 
off  my  wedding  ring  and  watch,  and  my  golden  cross,  and 
pushed  them  into  his  hand.  Thank  God  he  accepted  the  bribe.  He 
said,  ‘I  have  a  daughter  waiting  at  home  for  me  too,  and  I  can’t 
imagine  how  she  would  manage  without  me.  But  the  informant 
is  watching,  so  I  can’t  just  let  you  go.  I’ll  have  to  take  you  home 
to  check  on  your  story.’  Oh,  Halinka,  it  was  dreadful.”  We  sat  on 
the  couch,  arms  around  each  other,  and  felt  closer  than  we  ever 
had  before. 
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STASIA  DISAPPEARS 

One  afternoon,  my  aunt  declared  that  she  had  been  feeling  very 
depressed,  holed  up,  day  by  day  in  her  little  room  and  never 
talking  to  anyone  but  me.  She  wanted  to  go  to  the  country  for  a 
two-week  holiday.  My  mother  telephoned  her  and  in  coded 
language,  warned  her  not  to  go;  the  danger  was  too  great.  But 
Stasia  was  determined  to  escape  her  prison  for  a  little  while.  She 
was  feeling  more  lonely  and  desperate  as  time  went  by  and  she 
resented  my  mother  for  not  giving  her  more  emotional  support. 
Mother  worried  about  Stasia  all  the  time,  but  she  could  not  help 
her  further. 

After  not  hearing  from  her  for  two  weeks  my  mother  began 
to  panic.  She  phoned  the  place  where  Stasia  was  staying,  but  the 
landlady  said  my  aunt  had  left  with  a  young  man  and  hadn’t 
returned.  She  had,  however,  left  a  slip  of  paper  in  the  drawer  of 
the  dresser  with  a  name  and  address  on  it  -  my  mother’s  name, 
Mrs.  Kucharska. 

I  saw  my  mother’s  hand  shake,  and  her  face  going  pale.  “I  am 
Mrs.  Kucharska,  her  very  best  friend,”  she  said.  “If  you  are,”  the 
voice  on  the  other  end  replied,  “I  had  better  tell  you  that  your 
friend  left  my  hotel  under  very  suspicious  circumstances.  I 
suspect  that  the  man  was  working  for  the  German  Secret  Police.” 
Mama  was  speechless  for  a  moment,  then  said  shakily,  “Would 
you  please  destroy  my  name  and  address.  I’ll  contact  you  again 
within  three  days  in  case  you  have  any  further  news.” 
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She  replaced  the  receiver  and  stood  there  like  a  wax  figure, 
her  skin  transparent  and  her  eyes  lacking  all  vitality.  “We  must 
pack  our  things  and  leave  here  immediately,”  she  said.  My 
mother  trusted  no  one,  least  of  all  an  unknown  woman  on  the 
telephone.  We  could  be  found  by  the  Gestapo  at  any  moment. 
The  only  place  we  could  go  to  immediately  was  to  my  father’s 
home. 


Father  lived  outside  Warsaw.  We  took  our  cases  and  went  by 
tram,  changing  routes  a  few  times  to  make  sure  that  we  were  not 
being  followed.  We  spent  most  of  the  day  wandering  about 
and  then  as  darkness  fell,  we  arrived  at  my  father’s  door.  Papa 
was  terribly  worried  about  us.  His  landlady  did  not  allow  visitors 
so  we  had  to  creep  about  and  speak  in  whispers  under  cover  of 
his  radio. 

That  night  my  parents  slept  on  Papa’s  bed  and  I  slept  on  the 
carpet,  under  his  coat.  At  five  o’clock,  Mama  and  I  left.  We  had 
to  coordinate  our  movements  so  that  it  would  sound  as  if  only 
one  person  was  moving  through  the  corridor,  and  it  was  with 
pounding  hearts  that  we  walked  out  of  his  flat  into  the 
completely  deserted  street.  Rather  than  arouse  suspicion  we 
decided  to  wait  in  the  archway  of  his  building  until  around  seven 
o’clock,  when  we  could  mingle  with  the  early  morning 
workforce. 

We  walked  aimlessly,  my  mother  deep  in  thought.  Then  we 
went  from  one  agency  to  another,  but  everywhere  we  were  met 
by  the  same  response.  There  was  nothing  at  this  moment.  Our 
feet  were  blistered  and  sore,  but  we  kept  going.  We  had  no 
choice.  We  couldn’t  spend  another  night  with  my  father  without 
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endangering  his  safety.  If  his  landlady  found  out  about  us,  he 
would  be  given  notice,  and  it  was  far  more  difficult  for  a  single 
man  to  find  accommodation.  A  man  alone  always  aroused 
suspicion.  He  could  be  a  Jew,  or  a  collaborator  with  the 
Germans,  or  even  a  member  of  the  Underground  on  the  run. 

Every  agency  had  the  same  question  .Why  did  we  need  a 
room  that  day?  If  we  could  be  patient  and  wait  a  few  weeks,  then 
a  vacancy  would  most  certainly  occur.  Some  of  them  eyed  us 
suspiciously  and  we  became  more  and  more  discouraged.  At 
length,  we  decided  to  give  ourselves  a  break  and  stopped  at  a 
nearby  cafe.  My  mother  sat  with  her  elbows  on  the  table  and  with 
her  head  between  her  palms,  eyes  closed,  and  I  thought  she  was 
about  to  cry.  Suddenly  she  snapped  out  of  her  dejection  and  said 
with  a  smile,  “Don’t  worry,  Halina,  if  worse  comes  to  worst  we 
will  take  a  night  train  and  go  somewhere.”  I  was  relieved  at  the 
thought  of  sleeping  on  a  moving  train.  At  least,  we  would  have 
somewhere  to  spend  the  night! 

With  our  mood  lightened,  we  were  able  to  eat  for  the  first 
time  in  over  a  day.  So  absorbed  were  we  in  our  food,  that  we 
hardly  paid  attention  to  a  woman  seated  at  a  corner  table,  her 
face  partly  covered  by  an  enormous  hat.  It  was  only  when  she 
came  over  to  us  that  we  recognised  Hala,  my  father’s  assistant 
from  Krakow,  who  happened  to  be  a  distant  cousin.  We  greeted 
each  other  joyfully.  “How  good  to  see  you  here  in  Warsaw,  alive 
and  well,”  she  said.  “Where  is  Nacek?”  Mama  told  her  as  briefly 
as  possible  what  had  happened.  Hala  sat  deep  in  thought,  and 
then  she  said,  “Well  it  looks  to  me  as  though  God  himself  sent  me 
to  you  right  now.”  She  offered  to  take  me  home  with  her,  just  for 
one  night  and  telephoned  her  sister,  who  was  also  living  as  we 
were,  in  Warsaw  on  false  papers.  She  asked  her  to  take  in  my 
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mother  for  the  night.  To  us  it  was  a  miracle. 

When  Hala  and  I  were  alone  at  her  place,  she  asked  me  many 
questions  about  the  last  few  years.  The  words  just  flew  out  of  my 
mouth,  about  my  mother  and  father  and  everything  that  had 
happened.  In  the  end,  I  burst  into  tears.  It  was  so  good  to 
unburden  myself,  especially  to  voice  my  anguish  about  my  Aunt 
Stasia.  She  put  her  arms  around  my  shoulder  and  kissed  me, 
saying:  “Halinka  I’ve  known  you  since  you  were  born,  but  I 
never  realised  that  you  were  such  a  sensitive  and  thoughtful  girl. 
You’ve  grown  up  so  much!”  Then  it  was  her  turn  to  unburden 
herself.  She  told  me  how  she  and  her  sister  had  fled  from  Krakow 
to  a  small  town,  on  Aryan  papers.  Of  course  they  stood  out  as 
strangers,  so  they  decided  that  it  would  be  safer  to  blend  with  the 
crowd  in  a  large  city  like  Warsaw. 

The  hours  flew  by  as  we  talked  and  it  was  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning  before  we  knew  it.  I  tried  to  sleep  but  it  was  impossible. 
The  bed  Hala  had  made  for  me  was  infested  with  pluskwy  - 
bedbugs,  and  they  bit  me  terribly.  I  tried  to  ignore  them  rather 
than  embarrass  Hala,  but  it  was  impossible.  They  bit  me  and  I 
squeezed  them,  and  the  more  I  squeezed,  the  more  the  stench  of 
blood  overwhelmed  me.  I  felt  I  was  on  the  point  of  hysteria  when 
Hala  spoke:  “Why  don’t  you  sleep,  Halina?”  I  reluctantly 
explained  and  she  said:  “Well  for  heaven’s  sake  come  into  my 
bed.  You  should  have  told  me  immediately.  Why  did  you  put  up 
with  it?”  “I  didn’t  want  to  seem  ungrateful,”  I  said,  snuggling 
down  between  her  sheets.  She  soothed  me,  telling  me  all  about 
the  good  times  we  would  have  when  the  war  was  over  and  I  was 
back  with  my  parents,  living  a  normal  life.  I  drifted  off  to  sleep 
to  the  sound  of  her  voice,  wishing  I  could  believe  the  things  she 
was  saying. 
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The  next  morning  I  went  off  to  school  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  My  mother  had  told  me  to  return  to  Hala’s  afterwards 
and  wait  for  her  to  phone  and  tell  me  where  we  would  spend  the 
night.  At  five  o’clock  she  called  to  say  she  had  found  a  room  in 
Marszalkowska  Street  with  the  use  of  a  kitchen,  but  I  would  have 
to  stay  another  night  with  Hala  because  the  room  would  not  be 
vacant  until  the  next  day. 

Our  new  landlady  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  I  was  a 
schoolgirl;  she  probably  thought  that  my  student  card  was  a 
certain  guarantee  of  our  authenticity.  In  order  to  create  a  good 
impression  on  her,  Mama  bought  three  large  suitcases  and  filled 
them  up  with  old  newspapers.  For  the  first  time  since  she  had 
heard  about  Aunt  Stasia,  she  put  on  makeup  and  tried  to  look 
well  and  healthy.  Then,  with  heads  held  high  and  emanating  self- 
assurance,  we  went  to  our  new  home  and  our  new  life. 

I  think  that  it  was  around  this  time  when  something 
remarkable  happened.  Somebody,  I  don’t  remember  who,  told 
my  father  that  there  was  a  lawyer  sent  clandestinely  from  London 
to  distribute  money  to  Jews  living  under  Aryan  papers.  My  father 
was  directed  to  a  cellar  where  this  man  kept  a  secret  office  and 
met  him  there.  He  looked  Jewish  and  told  my  father  that  he  had 
money  from  Jewish  organisations  in  London  and  asked  him  to 
come  back  some  days  later.  When  my  father  returned,  there  was 
nothing  there  any  longer  and  there  was  no  information  as  to  what 
had  happened. 

I  don’t  know  quite  when  the  following  event  happened.  One 
day,  when  my  father  met  me,  he  mentioned  that  a  story  was 
circulating  that  the  Germans  were  offering  ‘hidden  Jews’  like  us 
passage  to  South  America.  They  had  set  up  an  office  at  the 
Polonia  Hotel  to  allow  such  people  to  register  their  names.  My 
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father  thought  it  over  for  a  few  days  and  decided  not  to  trust  such 
inexplicably  nice  behaviour  from  the  Germans,  even  though 
some  people  had  actually  gained  safe  passage  out  of  Poland.  His 
thinking  was  right.  Those  who  were  helped  to  escape  were  only 
a  lure.  The  other  were  detained  and  sent  to  Auschwitz. 
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Things  were  going  much  better  at  school  by  now.  I  knew 
everyone  and  the  girls  had  fully  accepted  me,  but  I  still  felt 
isolated  and  unhappy  because  I  was  very  much  aware  that  one 
wrong  word  could  betray  me.  The  risk  I  would  take  by  joining 
in  their  chatter  was  too  great.  I  became  obsessed  by  one  crazy 
thought.  I  had  heard  of  cases  of  amnesia.  How  wonderful  it 
would  be  if  I  lost  my  memory,  if  I  could  forget  that  I  had  been 
cursed  to  be  a  Jew,  I  would  fit  in  anywhere.  I  felt  the  energy  I 
needed  for  the  daily  struggle,  ebbing  away. 

One  afternoon  after  meeting  my  father  in  the  church,  I  had  an 
overwhelming  urge  to  talk  to  the  priest.  I  entered  the 
Confessional  Box  and  in  a  few  short  sentences  I  told  the  priest 
how  I  felt.  It  all  came  tumbling  out,  that  I  was  Jewish,  that  I  felt 
inferior  to  the  whole  human  race,  that  I  couldn’t  bear  it  any 
longer.  I  had  a  naive  trust  in  priests  because  they  were  often 
Polish  patriots.  That  didn’t  necessarily  mean  that  they  were 
sympathetic  to  Jews,  but  this  time,  I  was  in  safe  hands. 

He  listened  to  me  patiently  and  seemed  moved  by  my 
confession.  He  said:  “I  sympathise  with  you  my  child.  You  must 
never  consider  yourself  an  inferior  being.  You  are  not.  It’s  just  the 
times  and  this  dreadful  war  that  are  responsible  for  the  injustices 
and  cruelties  that  are  inflicted  on  people.  Please  believe  that  this 
will  all  pass  eventually  and  you  must  have  the  patience  and 
stamina  to  survive  it.  Our  God  is  everywhere.  He  watches  over 
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his  children  and  helps  them.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  their  skin 
colour  is,  or  their  religion.  As  long  as  you  are  a  good  human 
being  then  he  will  be  with  you,  my  child.” 

His  words  were  so  important  to  me  that  I  remember  them, 
word  for  word,  to  this  day.  They  lifted  my  fear  and  depression 
and  as  I  left  the  church,  I  became  aware  of  the  sunshine  and  the 
first  signs  of  autumn  approaching.  I  noticed  young  girls  walking 
arm  in  arm  with  their  boyfriends,  their  lives  going  on  as  usual, 
and  I  felt  grateful  to  God  because  I  was  still  alive  and  walking  in 
the  street.  This  elation  didn’t  dull  my  understanding  that  I  had 
taken  a  huge  risk  in  revealing  my  identity.  I  changed  trams  three 
times  and  watched  carefully  to  see  if  I  had  been  followed,  but  the 
city  was  bustling  with  activity  and  nobody  seemed  interested 
in  me. 

I  arrived  home  to  find  Mama  drawn  and  upset.  “What’s 
happened?”  I  demanded.  “Everything’s  all  right,”  she  said,  “But 
we  have  to  move  again.  The  landlady  wants  our  room  for  her 
relatives  from  the  country.  I’ll  have  to  start  looking  for  other 
accommodation.”  Her  voice  broke.  “It  means  having  to  show  my 
identification  papers  to  one  agent  after  another.  To  tell  the  truth 
Halina,  I’m  always  scared  to  death  whenever  I  have  to  do  that.” 

Suddenly  I  realised  that  my  mother  felt  the  same  way  about 
our  situation  as  I  did.  How  odd  that  we  had  never  talked  openly 
to  each  other  about  it!  I  felt  a  rush  of  warmth  for  her  as  I  put  my 
arms  around  her  and  kissed  her  and  we  cried  together.  “I’ll  stay 
home  and  help  you  look  for  a  flat,  Mama,”  I  said.  “No  darling,  I 
don’t  want  you  to  do  that.  Don’t  worry,  I’ll  cope  with  the  problem 
myself.  You  know  I’m  a  Cossak,  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  I’ll  smile  and 
pretend  to  be  happy  and  no  one  will  suspect  a  thing.  You’ll  see, 
we’ll  turn  this  to  our  advantage  and  find  something  even  better. 
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LIFE  IN  MOKOTOW 

Mama  was  as  good  as  her  word.  In  a  delightful  spot  called 
Mokotow,  an  outer  suburb  of  Warsaw,  she  found  a  little  flat,  part 
of  a  house  surrounded  by  a  beautiful,  well-maintained  garden.  I 
walked  through  the  fields  of  Mokotow  admiring  the  golden 
leaves  on  the  trees  and  collecting  flowers,  travelling  back  in 
memory  to  the  happy  Sundays  my  parents  and  I  spent  in  the 
beautiful  Wolski  Forest  in  Krakow.  The  past  and  present  became 
one  as  I  breathed  the  open  air  of  Mokotow  and  the  world  didn’t 
seem  so  cold  and  cruel  any  more. 

How,  while  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  trees  and  the  sky,  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers  and  the  song  of  the  birds,  could  I  think 
ugly  thoughts?  So  nature  became  my  best  friend  and  my  best 
medicine.  “If  there  exists  a  description  of  perfect  happiness,”  I 
thought  one  evening,  “then  I  am  very  close  to  it.”  I  felt  so  much 
at  home.  I  even  looked  forward  to  going  to  school  in  the 
mornings.  While  most  of  the  world  was  still  sleeping,  I  would  run 
across  the  green  fields,  feeling  the  wet  grass  under  my  bare  feet 
and  listening  to  the  crowing  of  roosters.  I  felt  rejuvenated,  alive. 

One  morning,  I  was  out  in  the  garden  doing  my  homework 
when  I  heard  the  sound  of  Shirley  Temple  singing  ‘Animal 
Crackers  in  My  Soup’,  coming  from  next  door.  Intrigued,  I  ran  to 
the  fence  and  peered  through  a  hole.  There  was  a  party  going 
on  and  I  saw  girls  and  boys  dancing  on  the  lawn,  laughing, 
singing  and  enjoying  themselves  tremendously.  I  tapped  my  feet 
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to  the  tune  and  watched  them  enviously,  suddenly  realising  how 
unnatural  my  life  really  was.  I  would  have  given  anything  to  join 
them,  but  how  could  I?  I  was  in  hibernation.  I  never  dressed 
prettily,  rarely  laughed,  and  had  no  friends  to  confide  in. 

Another  day,  I  was  on  the  tram  and  a  good-looking  boy  kept 
glancing  in  my  direction  and  smiling  at  me.  I  was  flattered,  but 
how  could  I  smile  back?  It  was  far  too  dangerous  to  make  friends, 
especially  with  a  person  one  met  so  casually.  My  parents  and  I 
were  in  constant  fear  of  being  unmasked  as  Jews.  Even  if 
somebody  was  walking  close  behind  us,  or  met  our  eyes,  no 
matter  how  innocently,  we  became  alert  and  fearful.  No,  the  life 
I  was  leading  was  far  from  normal  for  a  girl  of  my  age. 

On  the  surface,  at  least,  we  had  resumed  a  normal  life.  My 
mother  also  felt  better  and  less  afraid,  and  she  spent  her  days 
happily  performing  her  household  tasks.  She  renewed  her 
contact  with  my  father  and  he  was  able  to  come  for  dinner  twice 
a  week.  I  had  never  seen  my  parents  so  happy  together.  Each 
time  Papa  was  to  visit,  Mama  would  become  as  excited  as  a 
young  girl  and  wait  for  him  eagerly,  cheeks  flushed,  at  the  front 
gate.  It  was  wonderful  to  be  a  united  family  once  more  and  be 
able  to  speak  openly  together;  no  more  hiding  in  churches  or 
parks  to  exchange  a  few  words  and  quickly  part. 

The  time  would  tick  away  much  too  quickly.  We  had  to  make 
sure  that  Papa  would  leave  on  time  to  catch  the  last  tram  home. 
Our  partings  were  very  emotional,  my  parents’  faces  radiating 
love  for  each  other.  They  never  knew  if  they  would  see  each 
other  again.  We  all  knew  that  my  father  was  exposed  to  a  great 
deal  more  danger  than  we  were;  he  was  a  marked  man  due  to  his 
circumcision,  but  he  still  had  to  live  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
where  arrests  and  deportations  were  now  a  regular  part  of  life. 
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IN  THE  GUISE  OF  GERMAN  SOLDIER 

I  was  on  my  way  home  from  school,  walking  along 
Marszalkowska  Street,  head  down  and  lost  in  thought  when 
some-one  touched  my  shoulder  and  a  man’s  voice  said:  “Halina, 
what  are  you  doing  here  in  Warsaw?”  I  froze  in  fear  as  I  saw  large 
German  boots  planted  in  front  of  me.  My  eyes  quickly  travelled 
up  the  German  uniform  to  the  man’s  face  and  I  thought  I  had  lost 
my  senses.  There  before  me  was  a  German  soldier,  but  the  eyes 
of  Heinz,  my  Jewish  friend,  were  studying  me  earnestly.  Then  he 
said  in  Polish:  “Do  you  remember  me?  I’m  Heinz  Wilner  from 
Krakow.” 

“But  you’re  in  German  uniform,”  I  blurted  out.  He  laughed 
quietly  and  said:  “Don’t  be  afraid  of  me  Halinka,  I  won’t  do  you 
any  harm.  I  simply  couldn’t  let  you  pass  without  talking  to  you. 
I’m  so  glad  you’re  alive  and  looking  so  well.  Are  your  parents 
with  you?”  “Yes,  they’re  with  me,  but  we  live  separately,”  I  said 
shakily,  “How  did  you  get  into  the  German  army?” 

“I’m  not  exactly  in  the  German  army,”  he  replied,  “only  in  the 
TODT  Unit.  There  are  quite  a  few  Italians  too.  We  are  an  auxiliary 
unit  to  the  army  and  non-combatant.  We  do  the  engineering 
work.”  My  memory  jumped  back  to  the  time  we  played  ball 
together  in  Krakowski  Park.  I  realised  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  him  to  pass  himself  off  as  German  as  that  was  his 
native  language  and  he  even  looked  so  Teutonic.  But  how  could 
he  have  passed  the  medical  examination  without  the  authorities 
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finding  out  he  was  circumcised  -  a  Jew? 

There  were  many  questions  I  wanted  to  ask  him,  but  we  were 
in  the  street,  surrounded  by  people.  He  sensed  my  confusion  and 
said,  “Unfortunately  my  parents  died  and  I  was  left  alone.  One 
must  do  anything  to  survive  this  war.”  We  looked  at  each  other, 
both  full  of  questions  we  were  unable  to  voice.  After  a  moment 
he  said:  “Give  my  regards  to  your  parents,  and  take  good  care 
of  yourself.”  I  said,  “God  be  with  you  Heinz.”  He  crossed  the 
street  and  disappeared  from  view.  I  stood  there  for  a  while,  my 
heart  heavy.  I  had  just  discovered  an  old  and  dear  friend, 
someone  who  knew  who  I  really  was.  For  one  moment,  I  was 
able  to  be  Halina,  the  Jewish  girl  from  Krakow.  And  then  the 
moment  was  gone. 
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MR  SUCHECKI 

I  was  doing  most  of  the  shopping  after  school.  One  day,  as  I  was 
about  to  pay  the  fruiterer,  I  heard  a  familiar-sounding  male  voice 
behind  me.  I  was  immediately  fearful  and  turned  to  slip  out  of 
the  shop.  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  neighbour  from 
Krakow,  Mr.  Suchecki,  who  when  I  last  met  him,  had  lost  his  wife 
in  the  first  days  of  the  German  deportations.  He  was  Jewish,  but 
with  his  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes  he  looked  like  a  typical  Pole. 
Recognition  flickered  in  his  eyes,  but  he  was  visibly  as  nervous 
as  I  was.  “How  are  you  Halina?”  he  asked  casually,  then  not 
waiting  for  me  to  reply,  told  me  he  was  going  in  the  direction  of 
the  Zbawiciela  Church  and  asked  me  to  join  him.  I  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  then  decided  that  no  harm  could  come  of  it,  as  long 
as  I  did  not  give  him  my  address. 

We  chatted  briefly  in  the  church  and  he  told  me  that  he  was 
living  with  a  very  nice  Polish  woman.  He  didn’t  ask  for  my 
address,  but  wrote  his  telephone  number  on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
asked  me  to  give  it  to  my  parents.  Our  meeting  was  short  and 
unemotional,  but  I  sensed  he  was  glad  to  see  me  and  genuinely 
hoped  to  renew  contact  with  us. 

Mama  was  very  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  Suchecki  was  alive 
and  well,  and  telephoned  him.  They  met  in  a  park.  He  brought 
his  girlfriend  with  him,  a  pretty  woman  in  her  thirties  called  Ewa. 
They  took  Mama  to  their  small  rented  apartment  and  she  was 
impressed  by  the  obvious  harmony  and  understanding  between 
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them.  In  fact,  they  seemed  very  much  in  love. 

During  the  course  of  their  conversation,  Mr  Suchecki 
suggested  that  my  father  could  have  a  certain  operation  that 
would  give  him  a  greater  chance  of  survival.  This  involved  the 
stretching  of  the  foreskin  under  a  general  anaesthetic,  to  create 
the  appearance  of  an  uncircumcised  penis.  A  warm  friendship 
with  this  couple  was  established  that  afternoon  and  Mama 
promised  to  phone  them  soon,  but  only  from  a  pay  telephone. 
She  learned  their  telephone  number  by  heart  and  destroyed  the 
piece  of  paper  on  which  it  was  written. 

My  mother  telephoned  Mrs.  Ratomska  and  asked  her  if  she 
could  find  a  reliable  surgeon.  Mrs.  Ratomska  promised  to  do  her 
best  and  said  that  she  would  write  when  she  found  someone 
trustworthy,  but  would  omit  her  own  name  and  address  from  the 
letter  rather  than  jeopardise  her  safety.  We  waited  impatiently, 
counting  the  days  in  the  hope  of  good  news. 
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The  pre-war  photographs  were  found  buried  in  the  cellar  of  my  grandparents’ 
jewellery  business  after  the  war.  Tragically,  my  grandparents  did  not  survive,  but 
thanks  to  their  timely  action,  these  precious  images  of  my  family  and  my  childhood 
in  Poland  have  been  preserved  for  future  generations. 


My  paternal  great-grandparents  Wolf  and  Helena  Muller,  nee  Eilenberg. 


My  maternal  grandparents,  Grandmother  Amalia  Pohl. 

Amalia  and  Juliusz  Pohl. 


Family  portrait:  Back  row,  2nd  left,  my  father,  Ignacy. 

Front  row,  right  and  second  right,  his  parents,  Anton  and  Julia  Neuberg. 


Family  Neuberg.  Back  row  1st  left,  my  mother. 
Front  row  1st  right,  my  grandmother. 

In  front,  me,  aged  about  six. 


My  father,  my  nanny  and 
me  in  a  hired  toy  car. 


Mania,  our  servant,  with  me  in  a  plane  that  never  left  the  ground. 
You  paid  to  be  photographed  in  it. 


On  a  donkey  in  Krakowski  Park. 


My  mother  on  a  sled  in  the  Zakopane  Mountains. 


Two  childhood  photos. 


Marysia  Holender/Holinski  and  me, 
coming  out  of  school. 


Summer  holiday  in  Zakopane,  1939,  with  clown  dressed  as  a  bear. 
Me,  at  right,  with  hand  up.  Behind  me,  my  favourite  nanny,  Helena. 
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My  mother’s  Kenkarte, 
(identity  document). 


My  father’s  Certificate  of  Registration  - 
needed  whenever  you  changed  address. 


My  Aunt  Stasia  as  a  young  girl. 
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A  copy  of  my  father’s  Law  Degree,  which  I  obtained  from 
the  Jagielonski  University  on  a  visit  to  Krakow  in  1983  . 
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Certificate  my  mother  obtained  in  1944  to  prove  that  I  had  a 
holiday  job  where  she  worked.  Otherwise,  I  could  have  been 
‘selected’  for  whatever  the  Germans  chose  for  their  war  effort. 


CHAPTER  13 

LIFE  IN  THE  SUBURB  OF  ZOLIBORZ 


Suddenly,  as  had  happened  to  us  before,  everything  that  was 
good  and  beautiful  in  our  lives  turned  sour.  Our  landlady  gave  us 
notice.  Whether  something  had  aroused  her  suspicions  or  she 
wanted  our  flat  vacant  for  some  other  reason  we  never  found  out. 
The  fact  was  that  we  had  to  move  again. 

Mama  found  us  a  room  in  a  villa  in  Zoliborz,  a  beautiful 
suburb  where  the  Polish  upper  classes  lived.  Our  room  was  very 
spacious  and  had  a  window  overlooking  the  garden.  We  also  had 
the  use  of  the  dining  room,  and  a  large  verandah  that  nestled 
among  trees  at  the  back  of  the  house.  For  a  while,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  the  only  tenants  and  revelled  in  the  luxury, 
knowing  that  our  paradise  would  come  to  an  end  when  other 
tenants  arrived.  Our  landlady,  Mrs.  Skszypkowa,  lived  upstairs 
with  her  little  daughter.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  Polish  officer 
who  had  died  during  the  battle  for  Poland,  and  was  forced  by  her 
limited  income  to  rent  out  rooms.  The  rent  was  exorbitant,  but  no 
other  lodgings  seemed  available  at  the  time. 

This  was  a  problem  we  had  increasingly  to  face,  lack  of 
money.  Mama  had  sold  three  diamond  rings  already,  but  the 
proceeds  from  them  had  been  depleted.  In  order  to  make  money, 
my  father  manufactured  cigarettes  at  home.  He  had  to  create  each 
cigarette  by  shaping  tobacco  he  removed  from  a  block,  which  he 
then  inserted  it  into  a  paper  tube.  Then  he  would  seal  the  end 
by  holding  the  cigarette  against  the  heat  of  an  oil  lamp.  I  would 
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deliver  the  finished  product  after  school  each  day  to  his 
customers,  but  the  money  he  earned  wasn’t  enough  to  cover  our 
most  careful  day-to-day  expenses. 

In  desperation  Mama  wrote  to  Zosia  Przybylska,  my  former 
headmistress  in  Krakow,  asking  for  financial  help  and  giving  Mrs. 
Ratomska’s  as  our  return  address.  After  a  few  weeks  a  long  letter 
arrived  from  Zosia  saying  she  was  thrilled  to  hear  from  us  and 
would  visit  us  very  soon. 

A  short  time  later,  Zosia  came  to  stay  with  us  in  Zoliborz.  She 
and  my  mother  stayed  up  most  of  the  nights  talking,  closer 
friends  than  ever  before.  And  she  had  a  gift  for  us.  Before  my 
father’s  mother  was  deported,  she  decided  that,  if  we  survived, 
we  would  sooner  or  later  contact  Zosia,  so  she  gave  her  a 
diamond  to  keep  in  the  hope  that  she  would  hear  from  us.  Zosia 
also  pressed  on  my  mother  her  own  very  valuable  diamond, 
saying,  “I  had  really  lost  hope  of  ever  seeing  you  again.  Give  me 
the  pleasure  of  helping  you  survive  the  war  in  my  own  small 
way.  Sell  it  and  use  the  money  for  whatever  you  need.”  Mama 
took  the  diamonds  to  Mr.  Sushecki  and  asked  him  to  use  his 
connections  to  sell  them  for  us  on  the  black  market. 

Time  dragged  by  as  we  waited  for  him  to  bring  us  the  money. 
We  were  entirely  in  Mr.  Sushecki’s  hands  and  forced  by 
circumstances  to  trust  him.  At  length  he  phoned  to  say  he  had 
sold  the  diamonds  and  would  my  mother  visit  him  to  collect  her 
money.  While  Mama  was  visiting,  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at 
his  door  and  Mr.  Sushecki,  afraid  that  it  could  be  the  police,  hid 
her  in  a  wardrobe  and  locked  it.  There  she  sat  for  the  next  half- 
hour,  cramped  and  suffocating,  unable  to  hear  what  was  going  on 
and  terribly  afraid.  When  at  last  she  heard  the  key  turn  in  the 
lock,  she  was  gripped  by  terror,  and  it  took  her  some  moments 
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to  realise  it  was  not  the  Gestapo  but  Mr.  Sushecki  standing  there 
smiling  at  her  and  that  she  was  safe. 

It  turned  out  that  it  wasn’t  the  police  who  had  interrupted 
them,  but  a  neighbour.  They  had  been  forced  to  keep  her  locked 
up.  After  all,  one  could  hardly  release  a  woman  from  the 
wardrobe  without  arousing  suspicion.  After  time  had  softened  the 
memory  of  the  ordeal,  my  mother  came  to  regard  this  as  a  rather 
funny  experience. 
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CHAPTER  14 


MY  FATHER’S  OPERATION 

Within  two  months,  Mrs.  Ratomska  found  the  surgeon  and  made 
an  appointment  for  my  father’s  operation.  It  was  to  be  done,  of 
course,  secretly,  in  a  private  home.  He  came  through  the 
operation  well  enough,  but  recuperation  was  slow  and  painful. 
He  stayed  at  the  home  of  a  nurse  named  Barbara  where  we  could 
neither  visit  nor  telephone.  Barbara’s  boyfriend  Kurt  was  a  doctor 
who  wore  a  German  uniform  with  the  medical  insignia.  He  was 
German-born  but  had  lived  in  Poland  for  many  years.  I  met  this 
remarkable  couple  when  they  visited  Father  in  Zoliborz  where  he 
spent  a  few  days  with  us,  convalescing. 

The  months  passed  and  life  returned  to  normal.  My  father  had 
gone  back  to  his  own  lodgings  but  he  hadn’t  seen  the  last  of  Kurt 
and  Barbara.  They  were  to  play  a  further  significant  role  in  his 
life.  I’m  sure  they  were  both  members  of  the  Polish  Underground 
but  in  those  dangerous  times,  it  was  not  something  one  asked  or 
talked  about. 
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THE  NEW  TENANTS 

New  tenants  arrived  on  a  Sunday.  I  ran  to  answer  the  doorbell 
and  was  confronted  by  a  woman  and  her  child,  a  pale-faced,  dark 
eyed  girl  who  might  have  been  about  three  years  younger  than 
I.  Watching  the  child  struggling  with  her  suitcase,  I  offered  to 
help  her,  but  was  met  with  an  curt  rebuff,  “I  can  mange  myself, 
thank  you.”  I  decided  to  mind  my  own  business  and  went 
upstairs  to  call  Mrs.  Skszypkowa.  A  few  days  later  I  was  sitting  at 
the  dinning  room  table  studying,  when  the  new  girl,  Marysia, 
came  in  quietly  and  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  watching  me. 

She  had  pale,  unhealthy  looking  skin  stretched  tautly  over 
protruding  cheekbones.  Her  eyes  were  her  most  significant 
features,  so  large  and  sad.  She  made  me  feel  uneasy  and  I 
covered  it  by  making  conversation,  but  she  exuded  such  an  air 
of  mistrust,  the  words  died  on  my  tongue.  I  decided  to  pay  her 
no  further  attention.  Marysia’s  mother  and  mine,  apart  from 
exchanging  a  few  casual  words,  seemed  to  be  on  distant  terms 
and  yet,  surprisingly,  whenever  my  mother  cooked,  she  prepared 
extra  soup  and  meat  and  sent  me  to  deliver  it  to  Marysia  and 
her  mother. 

I  queried  her  about  this  and  told  her  about  Marysia’s  strange 
behaviour.  “That’s  understandable,”  she  replied.  “They’ve  just 
escaped  from  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  and  are  only  now  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  horror  of  it.  Marysia  is  hungry  and  frightened 
and  also  very  sad.  She  lost  her  father  in  a  ghetto  deportation,  and 
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can’t  trust  anyone  now.”  I  wanted  to  know  how  they  managed 
to  escape.  My  mother  was  silent  for  a  moment.  “A  Pole  called 
Engineer  Misiaczek  helped  them  escape  and  provided  them  with 
Aryan  papers.  They  were  hidden  in  his  office  for  some  weeks 
before  coming  here.  I  know  this  woman  from  Krakow.  But 
Halina,  please  Halina,  you  mustn’t  say  anything  to  anyone  about 
this.  I’m  relying  on  you.” 

Mama  told  me  some  more  about  their  background  and  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  Marysia  was  the  same  age  as  I,  because  she 
looked  like  a  child.  Mama  said  it  was  because  she  was  so  under¬ 
nourished  that  she  was  physically  underdeveloped.  Mama  also 
explained  that  the  reason  that  Marysia  wouldn’t  let  me  carry  her 
suitcase  was  that  it  was  almost  empty.  They  had  escaped  from  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  with  only  the  clothes  that  they  were  wearing.  To 
allay  suspicion  from  the  landlady  they  had  bought  suitcases  and, 
as  we  also  had  done  at  times,  stuffed  them  with  paper.  Suddenly 
I  saw  Marysia  in  a  different  light,  and  promised  my  mother  I’d  be 
more  understanding  towards  her.  We  were  later  to  meet  with 
Engineer  Misiaczek  and  he  became  someone  my  father  could 
trust.  In  fact,  he  was  instrumental  in  saving  his  life. 

I  tried  to  be  friends  with  Marysia  but  it  was  not  easy  because 
we  had  nothing  in  common.  She  was  not  interested  in  my  school 
activities  and  I  couldn’t  talk  with  her  about  her  experiences  in  the 
ghetto  in  case  we  were  overheard.  One  day,  she  suddenly  turned 
on  me.  “How  can  you  concentrate  on  your  school  work  when 
there  is  such  misery  everywhere  around  you?”  I  was  stunned  by 
her  outburst.  She  was  right.  My  own  survival  and  that  of  my 
parents  were  of  supreme  importance,  and  I  had  given  no  thought 
to  the  conditions  of  others.  I  hesitated,  wondering  how  to  make 
her  understand  that  while  studying,  I  could  obliterate,  for  a  time, 
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all  the  worries  that  plagued  me.  But  I  said  nothing,  because  I 
knew,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  were  going  through,  our  family’s 
hardships  were  nothing  compared  with  what  she  had  suffered. 

Then  more  tenants  arrived.  They  were  a  woman  with  her 
three-year-old  son,  Marys,  a  confused,  fearful  child  with  big 
brown  eyes.  He  could  hardly  speak.  His  mother  was  also  a 
picture  of  misery.  She  coughed  incessantly  and  trembled  with 
cold.  We  wondered  how,  in  her  state  of  health,  she  could  take 
care  of  the  child.  Marysia’s  mother  and  mine  tried  to  talk  to  him, 
but  he  was  as  wild  and  nervous  as  a  young  colt  and  could  hardly 
communicate.  He  spent  his  days  compulsively  running  around 
the  villa.  Mama  had  a  frank  talk  with  his  mother  who  confessed 
that  she  was  Jewish  and  had  escaped  from  the  Lodz  Ghetto.  She 
also  confided  that  she  had  all  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  but 
was  afraid  to  go  to  a  doctor. 

The  three  mothers  had  a  discussion  and  concluded  that  Marys 
would  not  be  as  lonely  and  distressed  if  he  had  a  child  of  his  own 
age  to  play  with.  It  was  decided  that  he  ought  to  be  sent  upstairs 
to  play  with  our  landlady’s  daughter,  under  the  supervision  of 
Marysia.  Mrs.  Skszpkowa  agreed  immediately,  pleased  to  have 
some  unpaid  help. 

In  the  beginning,  it  all  worked  well.  Marysia  had  a  new 
interest  and  a  job  to  occupy  her  time;  from  an  apathetic, 
depressed  girl  we  saw  the  emergence  of  a  much  calmer  person. 
She  even  put  on  a  little  weight,  because  Mrs.  Skszypkowa  felt 
obliged  to  at  least  give  her  a  good  feed  in  return  for  her  services. 
Her  job  was  not  always  easy.  Marys  was  emotionally  unstable  and 
would  often  scream  for  no  particular  reason.  Nevertheless,  I 
would  watch  Marysia  with  a  pinch  of  envy  because  she  was  so 
well  organised  and  clever.  She  knew  instinctively  how  to  talk  to 
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the  children,  and  how  to  control  them.  I  didn’t  think  I  could  have 
managed  as  well  as  she  did. 

However  things  didn’t  go  as  smoothly  as  planned.  Marysia 
came  down  to  us  one  day  greatly  distressed  and  told  us  that  Mrs. 
Skszypkowa  had  asked  her  to  take  Marys  to  the  toilet  and  check 
whether  he  was  circumcised.  She  had  pretended  that  she  wasn’t 
sure  what  a  circumcised  child  should  look  like,  but  as  far  as  she 
knew,  she  couldn’t  see  anything  wrong  with  him.  So  our  landlady 
inspected  Marys  herself  and  the  final  result  was  that  he  and  his 
mother  received  an  eviction  notice.  Mrs.  Skszypkowa  said  that  no 
amount  of  money  could  compensate  for  the  risk  she  would  be 
taking  by  harbouring  Jews  in  her  home.  So  that  poor  sick  lady 
with  her  strange  little  boy  had  to  go  and  much  as  we  all 
sympathised  with  her,  there  was  nothing  any  of  us  could  do 
without  incriminating  ourselves. 

Marys  and  his  mother  were  replaced  by  a  young  woman  of 
twenty-five,  accompanied  by  a  German  Lieutenant  named  Fritz 
who  did  not  live  with  her,  but  visited  her  regularly.  It  seemed  that 
this  new  tenant  was  highly  suitable  to  our  landlady. 

Her  name  was  Zosia  and  she  spoke  perfect  Polish,  so  it  was 
clear  to  us  that  she  was  not  of  German  origin.  She  was  very 
attractive,  wore  the  most  expensive  clothes,  loved  to  laugh  and 
had  a  happy,  sparkling  personality.  She  always  had  something 
funny  to  say  and  was  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  coming  into  our 
sad  lives.  Despite  the  fact  that  she  had  a  German  boyfriend,  we 
grew  very  fond  of  her. 

One  Sunday  morning  we  were  woken  by  the  explosion  of  a 
bomb  and  the  rat-a-tat-tatting  of  machine  guns.  We  couldn’t  see 
anything  from  where  we  lived,  but  the  sound  seemed  to  be 
coming  from  the  Ghetto,  and  we  were  pleased  to  think  that  our 
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people  were  finally  standing  up  to  the  Germans. 

Then  we  became  aware  that  Zosia  had  come  into  the  room. 
Our  alarm  must  have  been  reflected  in  our  faces,  because  she 
said  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “Why  are  you  so  scared  of  me?  Do 
you  think  I’m  spying  on  you  or  something?”  Suddenly  she  rushed 
to  the  window  and  burst  into  tears.  I  couldn’t  believe  my  eyes; 
here  was  Zosia,  the  girl  who  was  always  so  happy  and  smiling, 
she  with  the  German  boyfriend  who  behaved  as  if  the  world  was 
hers  -  crying  heartbreakingly  at  the  sound  of  gunfire. 

Mama  went  over  and  took  her  hand,  trying  to  soothe  her,  and 
suddenly  the  words  poured  from  her  in  a  torrent,  as  she  sobbed 
out  her  story.  Zosia  was  Jewish.  Her  parents  had  been  deported 
from  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  and  she  didn’t  even  know  whether  they 
were  still  alive.  Fritz,  the  German  lieutenant  had  smuggled  her 
out  of  the  ghetto  on  German  papers. 

The  noises  we  heard  from  the  ghetto  that  day  was  not  the 
uprising,  which  was  to  occur  some  months  later.  It  was  not  long 
after  that  Sunday,  when  my  mother  came  home  and  told  me  that 
while  riding  in  a  tram  she  had  noticed  Zosia  standing  in  the 
German  compartment.  Mama  was  annoyed  with  her  for  taking 
unnecessary  risks  like  that.  She  felt  that  having  German  papers 
didn’t  mean  that  Zosia  could  mingle  safely  with  Germans.  One 
day,  our  landlady  bought  the  tragic  news  that  Zosia  had  been 
arrested.  We  never  found  out  the  reason  for  her  arrest,  but  it  was 
not  too  difficult  to  imagine  her  fate.  Poor  Zosia!  We  were  too 
upset  to  talk  about  her  after  that,  but  her  lovely  smiling  face  has 
stayed  with  me  to  this  day. 
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MY  FATHER  IN  THE  NET  OF  THE  GESTAPO 

My  father  only  visited  us  rarely  in  our  new  lodgings  because  he 
was  nervous  of  Mrs  Skrzypkowa,  who  kept  an  eye  on  who  came 
and  went  in  her  villa.  One  day,  when  we  were  expecting  him,  he 
didn’t  arrive  at  his  usual  time.  Mama  phone  his  landlady  but 
learned  only  that  he  had  left  in  the  morning  and  hadn’t  returned. 
By  ten  o’clock  we  were  gripped  by  panic.  We  sat  together, 
waiting  through  a  night  that  seemed  endless. 

In  the  morning  my  mother  phoned  his  landlady  again.  She 
seemed  agitated,  but  was  unable  to  give  us  any  information.  It 
was  Christmas  Day  and  we  sat  at  home  feeling  miserable  and  lost. 
In  desperation,  Mama  phoned  Mrs.  Ratomska  and  Mr.  Sushecki, 
but  they  were  unable  to  help  in  any  way.  Our  helplessness  was 
choking  us. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Ratomska  phoned  to  convey  a  message 
from  Kurt  that  my  father  would  be  all  right.  She  didn’t  want  to  say 
more  over  the  phone,  but  under  pressure  from  my  frantic  mother 
she  added  that  my  father  was  being  held  in  the  Quarters  of  the 
German  Police,  the  Gestapo,  but  that  he  would  probably  be  all 
right.  We  were  horrified.  Very  few  people  survived  a  Gestapo 
interrogation.  This  was  the  lowest  moment  of  our  lives. 

If  we  had  any  faith  left  in  God,  now  was  the  time  to  express 
it.  Mama  lit  candles  and  we  knelt  down  on  the  floor  to  pray  for 
Father’s  safety,  Christian  prayers,  because  these  were  the  only 
ones  we  knew.  After  some  time,  we  were  both  gripped  by 
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feelings  that  are  beyond  description  or  explanation.  We 
experienced  a  oneness  with  God  and  an  assurance  that  Father 
would  be  safe.  We  were  not  disappointed.  The  good  news  came 
four  long  days  later.  Father  phoned  to  tell  us  that  by  some  miracle 
he  was  alive  and  well.  We  had  to  wait  till  we  were  together  again 
to  hear  his  story:  This  is  what  he  told  us. 

“Fd  been  to  the  post  office  to  buy  stamps  and  on  the  way 
home  I  was  stopped  by  a  Polish  policeman.  He  asked  for  my 
identification  papers  but  when  I  gave  them  to  him,  he  didn’t  even 
look  at  them.  He  just  said  that  I  was  a  Jew,  and  that  I  was  under 
arrest.  I  tried  to  convince  him  that  he  was  making  a  terrible 
mistake  and  that  he  should  let  me  go,  but  he  answered  that  I 
would  have  my  chance  to  explain  at  the  police  station.  When  we 
got  there,  I  found  quite  a  few  people  waiting  to  be  interrogated. 
Of  course,  I  absolutely  denied  being  a  Jew  but  the  police  decided 
to  send  me  to  Gestapo  Headquarters  for  further  investigation. 

Two  policemen  escorted  me  through  the  streets  to  the 
Gestapo  offices,  and  I  just  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  I  thought  of 
a  bribe  but  that  was  no  use  because  they  were  two,  not  one,  and 
besides,  it  would  have  been  taken  as  an  admission  of  guilt. 

The  interrogation  by  the  Gestapo  was  ghastly.  It  was  lucky 
that  I  had  memorised  all  the  Catholic  prayers  because  they  had 
me  recite  them  over  and  over  again,  and  kept  trying  to  confuse 
me.  They  questioned  me  about  my  personal  life,  and  of  course  I 
had  to  deny  having  a  wife  and  a  child.  Then  instead  of  speaking 
German  to  me,  they  would  suddenly  switch  to  Yiddish  to  try  to 
catch  me  out.  When  this  didn’t  work,  all  they  said  that  I  was  a 
very  good  actor. 

Next,  they  sat  me  near  a  window  and  just  watched  me  for  a 
while.  Then  they  decided  to  test  their  ‘Aryan’  theory.  They  took 
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a  tape  measure  and  measured  the  circumference  of  my  head,  and 
the  length  of  my  forehead  proportionate  to  my  nose.  All  of  a 
sudden,  it  stuck  me  how  ridiculous  their  methods  of  examination 
were  and  I  burst  out  laughing.  One  of  the  Gestapo  officers  got 
very  angry  and  accused  me  of  ‘Jewish  arrogance’,  so  I  kept  quiet 
rather  than  provoke  him  any  further. 

Finally,  one  of  the  Gestapo  officers  told  me  that  I  would  have 
to  find  two  deponents  to  corroborate  that  I  am  not  Jewish.  I  gave 
him  the  number  of  Engineer  Misiaczeck  and  Barbara’s  name  and 
address,  and  prayed  they  would  not  let  me  down.  It  was  getting 
dark  by  now,  and  the  Gestapo  probably  wanted  to  go  home  for 
Christmas  Eve,  so  they  locked  me  in  prison  for  the  Christmas 
break.  The  cell  was  quite  damp  and  dark,  with  only  one  wooden 
chair  for  furniture,  and  I  was  all  alone.  I  found  a  piece  of  broken 
mirror  there  and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  I  thought  that  if  it  came  to 
the  worst  I  would  at  least  be  able  to  cut  my  wrists.  I  tried  to  keep 
calm  and  to  prepare  for  the  difficult  time  ahead  of  me,  but  I  was 
cold  and  terrified  and  it  was  impossible  to  sleep  sitting  up  on  that 
hard  seat. 

During  my  first  night  in  the  cell  I  remembered  that  when  the 
police  confiscated  my  watch  and  money,  I  had  managed  to  hide 
some  zloty  in  my  shoe,  so  in  the  morning  I  bribed  a  Polish  prison 
officer  to  deliver  a  note  to  Barbara  saying,  ‘Please  help  me.’  That 
whole  dreadful  day  and  night  I  did  a  lot  of  thinking.  I  decided 
that  my  life  was  probably  over  but  if  I  had  to  die  I  would  rather 
do  so  defending  myself  to  the  very  end.  I  wasn’t  going  to  make 
it  easy  for  them. 

The  next  morning  I  was  taken  back  to  Gestapo  Headquarters. 
I  happened  to  see  my  reflection  in  a  windowpane  and  was  struck 
by  how  old  and  unkempt  I  looked.  How  much  I  had  changed  in 
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the  short  time  since  they  had  picked  me  up!  It  was  still  early  in 
the  morning  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  Barbara  standing  in  the 
corridor.  She  looked  pale  and  afraid  but  she  nodded  to  me 
reassuringly.  Down  the  hall  I  noticed  Kurt  walking  casually  in  full 
German  uniform,  as  if  he  just  happened  to  be  there.  It  seems  that 
he  had  come  in  case  Barbara  ran  into  trouble  and  needed  help. 

So  the  interrogation  started  all  over  again,  but  this  time  they 
asked  Barbara  the  questions.  She  told  them  that  she  had  known 
me  for  about  fifteen  years,  and  to  her  knowledge,  I  frequently 
attended  the  church  of  Zbawiciela  where  we  met  occasionally. 
She  said  she  didn’t  know  much  about  my  personal  life  because  I 
was  a  bit  of  a  loner  and  talked  very  little  about  myself.  She  was 
treated  very  cordially  by  the  Gestapo  and  allowed  to  sit  down 
and  smoke  a  cigarette.  They  even  gave  her  a  cup  of  coffee.  The 
rest  of  the  questioning  went  on  out  of  my  earshot,  so  I  didn’t 
know  what  was  being  said.  Then  she  was  told  to  wait  in  the  next 
room.  The  second  witness  was  engineer  Misiaczeck.  He  told  the 
Gestapo  that  he  had  known  my  father  from  Krakow  for  a  number 
of  years  and  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  Christian. 

A  German  doctor  came  in  next  and  examined  me  thoroughly 
but  he  couldn’t  decide  whether  I  was  Jewish  or  not.  He  said  there 
were  some  indications  that  I  had  been  circumcised  but  he  wasn’t 
sure  because  if  it  had  been  done,  it  certainly  wasn’t  done  in  the 
usual  way.  The  two  Gestapo  officers  were  becoming  frustrated 
because  they  couldn’t  find  any  definite  proof  of  my  Jewishness, 
so  they  decided  to  get  a  second  medical  opinion.  One  of  them 
left  the  room  and  returned  a  few  minutes  later  with  Kurt,  who 
must  have  been  dawdling  in  the  hall,  vaunting  his  medical 
insignia.  They  brought  Kurt  over  and  directed  him  to  inspect  me. 
He  did,  and  told  them  it  seemed  I  might  have  had  a  venereal 
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disease  as  a  young  boy  and  had  the  skin  on  my  penis  cut,  as  I 
had  a  small  scar  there.  ‘So  you  don’t  think  he  is  a  Jew?’  one  of  the 
officers  asked  him.  ‘I’m  certain  he  isn’t  circumcised,’  Kurt  replied. 

Honestly,  he  sounded  so  positive  that  he  almost  convinced 
me  as  well  as  them.  I  was  standing  there  in  front  of  them  totally 
undignified  and  humiliated,  nerves  screaming,  and  trying  to 
appear  calm.  I  really  didn’t  feel  strong  enough  to  withstand  any 
more  interrogation.  I  was  just  physically  and  emotionally 
exhausted.  One  of  them  pointed  to  the  calendar  and  said  to  the 
other,  ‘New  Year’s  Eve  is  coming  up  soon,’  and  they  joked  about 
how  they  were  going  to  celebrate.  Then  the  other  turned  to  me 
and  said:  ‘Have  a  Happy  New  Year  and  go  before  we  change  our 
minds.’ 

I  didn’t  say  a  word,  just  hurried  out  of  the  room  as  fast  as  my 
legs  could  carry  me.  When  I  was  out  in  the  street  I  was  hit  by  the 
enormity  of  all  that  had  happened  to  me  in  the  last  few  days, 
how  lucky  I  was  to  be  alive,  and  I  turned  to  jelly.  I  had  to  sit 
down  on  the  kerb  till  I  had  pulled  myself  together.  I  noticed 
people  staring  at  me,  and  no  wonder.  My  beard  had  begun  to 
grow,  my  hair  was  greasy  and  unkempt  and  my  clothes  were  all 
rumpled.  I  must  have  looked  like  a  tramp,  but  oh,  I  can’t  tell  you 
how  euphoric  I  felt  that  I  was  alive!” 
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LIFE  NEAR  THE  GHETTO 

Zosia  was  replaced  by  new  tenant,  Ewa  Kwiecinska  .  She  was  an 
elegant  well-dressed  woman  and  we  were  certain,  not  Jewish. 
Mrs.  Skszypkowa  welcomed  her  with  open  arms.  Eva  was 
delightful.  She  had  a  dynamic  personality  and  was  in  the  process 
of  opening  her  own  business,  a  dye-manufacturing  factory.  After 
a  few  weeks  of  living  under  the  same  roof  she  and  Mama  became 
good  friends. 

As  Ewa  was  short-staffed  she  offered  my  mother  a  position  in 
her  factory.  Mama  accepted  her  offer  and  would  enthusiastically 
rise  early  each  morning  to  be  on  time  for  her  work  at  six  o’clock. 
The  work  was  dirty.  She  had  to  weigh  up  and  mix  dyes,  then 
dispense  them  into  small  containers.  She  wore  a  uniform,  gloves 
and  a  mask,  but  despite  all  this  protection  she  came  home  each 
night  with  multi  coloured  stains  on  her  face  and  hands. 

None  of  this  diminished  her  enthusiasm  for  her  work.  She 
was  happy  because  she  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
useful  and  to  earn  money  too.  My  mother’s  place  of  work  was  in 
Zelazna  Street,  on  the  Aryan  side  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  and  I 
often  went  there  after  school  so  we  could  travel  home  together. 

Once  again  we  led  a  more  or  less  normal  life.  My  father  even 
started  coming  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  staying  overnight.  He 
was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Skszypkowa  as  our  cousin  and  she  eyed 
him  suspiciously  and  invited  him  to  her  room  so  she  could  get  a 
good  look  at  him  in  the  strong  light.  Fortunately  my  father  looked 
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like  any  other  Pole.  What  she  thought  about  my  mother’s  morals, 
she  kept  to  herself,  but  she  didn’t  object  to  him  sleeping  over.  My 
father  told  us  later  that  he  felt  so  humiliated  and  tried  to  preserve 
his  dignity  by  ignoring  her  penetrating  gaze. 

Papa  now  had  a  position  as  a  pianist  in  a  dance  school  where 
young  children  took  lessons  in  ballet  and  rhythmic  dancing.  Most 
of  the  children  came  from  well  to  do  families  and  a  few  of  them 
were  even  German.  He  felt  a  little  uneasy  one  afternoon  when  a 
Gestapo  Officer  walked  into  the  classroom  to  collect  his  daughter, 
but  they’d  exchanged  handshakes  and  he’d  left  after  a  few 
pleasantries.  In  order  not  to  appear  different  from  his  colleagues, 
my  father  occasionally  had  to  join  them  in  making  derogatory 
remarks  about  the  Jews.  He  felt  bad  about  this,  but  his  ability  to 
act  out  his  role  and  to  conceal  his  true  feelings  was  what  allowed 
him  to  survive. 

He  told  us  about  the  day  the  lesson  had  been  interrupted  by 
shooting  in  the  street  outside.  The  dancing  instructor  strolled  over 
to  the  window  to  find  out  what  was  going  on.  “It’s  all  right. 
They’ve  just  shot  a  Jew,”  he  announced.  “It’s  nothing  important.” 
That  was  one  occasion  Papa  had  great  difficulty  in  controlling 
himself. 

When  Zosia  had  been  arrested  Mama  had  explained  to  me 
that  she  was  still  immature  and  too  trustful  and  for  those  reasons, 
she  may  have  fallen  into  a  trap.  She  had  also  warned  me  never 
to  wander  near  the  walls  of  the  Ghetto  as  I  could  get  caught  up 
in  a  dangerous  situation  just  by  being  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time.  Of  course  I  didn’t  follow  her  advice.  I  felt  sure  of 
myself  and  knew  that  nothing  could  happen  to  me. 

Sometimes,  I  saw  Jewish  prisoners  being  marched  through 
the  streets  guarded  by  the  Germans.  I  noticed  how  terribly  thin 
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and  exhausted  they  looked.  Other  people  in  the  street  stared  at 
them  with  curiosity  but  I  was  afraid  to  take  more  than  a  passing 
glance.  I  kept  my  face  impassive,  but  inside,  I  cried  for  them.  On 
one  occasion,  I  happened  to  see  the  prisoners  from  the  distance 
and  heard  the  Germans  ordering  them  to  sing.  To  my  surprise 
they  could  actually  still  raise  their  voices  in  a  song.  They  looked 
so  frail. 

Once  when  I  was  going  to  school  in  the  morning,  I  saw  a 
man  coming  out  from  under  the  bridge.  One  look  convinced  me 
he  was  a  Jew  and  I  recognised  him  as  having  escaped  from  the 
ghetto.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  much  too  big  for  him.  His  face 
was  thin  and  pale  and  his  eyes  were  enormous.  If  I  recognised 
him,  what  hope  did  he  have  in  escaping  the  Poles  and  the 
Germans?  I  didn’t  want  to  think  about  it  and  I  went  my  own  way. 

One  winter’s  afternoon  when  it  was  already  getting  dark,  I 
was  on  my  way  from  school  to  my  mother’s  work.  I  was  walking 
beside  the  ghetto  wall  when  I  saw,  in  front  of  me,  a  tall  man 
throwing  big  parcels  over  the  wall.  As  I  passed  him,  he  looked 
straight  at  me  and  put  a  finger  to  his  lips.  I  didn’t  dare  stop,  but 
the  memory  of  what  I  saw  lifted  my  spirits  for  weeks  to  come. 

One  afternoon,  I  was  again  passing  along  the  ghetto  walls  on 
my  way  to  Ewa’s  factory,  when  I  became  aware  that  someone 
was  following  me.  My  heart  hammered  in  my  chest  and  I 
wondered  what  to  do.  Suddenly,  I  was  grabbed  by  the  arm  and 
confronted  by  a  youth  not  much  older  than  me,  who  studied  my 
face  with  piercing  blue  eyes.  “What  are  you  doing  outside  these 
walls,  you  little  Jewess?  You  should  be  inside.” 

I  had  heard  that  there  were  always  people  loitering  around 
the  vicinity  of  the  ghetto,  hoping  for  whatever  gain,  to  intercept 
possible  escapees.  Blood  rushed  to  my  face  as  I  struggled  to  fight 
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the  panic  that  was  rising  inside  me.  I  was  quite  beside  myself 
with  terror.  My  only  hope  seemed  to  lie  in  bluffing  it  out.  “Are 
you  mad?”  I  answered  indignantly.  “How  dare  you  suspect  me  of 
a  Jewess  I’m  as  much  a  Jewess  as  you  are.”  “I  know  your  type,” 
he  spat  at  me.  “You  don’t  look  very  Jewish  so  you  think  you  can 
get  away  with  lies.”  He  jerked  my  arm  roughly  as  if  to  forestall 
any  idea  I  might  have  of  running  away,  and  said,  “Show  me  your 
papers.” 

At  the  mention  of  papers  I  gained  a  little  confidence  and 
shouted  at  him  angrily,  “Of  course  I’m  going  to  show  you  my 
papers,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  we  do  so  at  the  police 
station.”  I  knew  that  my  school  identification  papers  were  good 
and  that  if  necessary,  I  could  even  accompany  him  to  the  police, 
but  of  course,  I  preferred  not  to.  “When  we  get  to  the  police 
station,”  I  continued,  “I  will  certainly  make  a  complaint  against 
you  for  harassing  me  in  the  street  and  making  false  accusations.” 

Even  though  I  was  trembling  inside,  I  sounded,  even  to 
myself,  very  convincing.  Taking  advantage  of  his  moment  of 
indecision  I  said:  “You’d  better  look  in  the  right  direction  and  find 
yourself  a  real  Jew.  Stop  bothering  innocent  people.”  He  gave  me 
another  hard  look,  then  told  me  to  go  to  the  devil  and  walked 
away.  I  walked  aimlessly  for  a  while,  until  I  had  composed 
myself,  caught  a  tram  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  factory  to 
ensure  I  wasn’t  being  followed,  then  went  to  meet  my  mother. 
I  told  my  mother  what  had  happened  and  she  held  me  close  for 
a  long  time.  After  that,  I  stopped  going  to  my  mother’s  factory 
after  school. 
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ZDZICH  AND  ZULA 

Another  young  couple  came  to  rent  a  room.  Still  remembering 
vividly  how  Marysia  and  her  mother  had  arrived  with  their  large 
empty  suitcases,  I  couldn’t  help  noticing  this  young  couple 
entering  the  villa  carrying  two  big  suitcases  with  apparent  ease. 
The  young  man  appeared  to  be  in  his  late  twenties  while  his 
companion  was  a  little  younger.  He  looked  a  typical  Pole,  with 
his  blonde  hair,  round  face  and  blue  eyes,  but  his  wife’s 
complexion  was  dark  and  her  black  hair  was  cut  very  short.  Her 
hand  must  have  been  broken,  as  it  was  in  a  plaster  cast.  As  we 
became  better  acquainted  we  found  Zdzich  and  Zula  Gestwinski 
to  be  a  charming  and  friendly  couple. 

On  warm  spring  nights  we  often  sat  on  the  verandah  while 
Zula  sang  for  us.  She  had  a  very  sweet  voice  and  knew  quite  a 
few  Polish  songs.  Occasionally  we  joined  in,  humming.  Zdzich 
talked  to  us  of  his  pre-war  life,  which  was  very  interesting.  He 
had  obviously  come  from  a  very  wealthy  background  and  had 
travelled  a  great  deal.  He  brightened  up  our  lives  with  his 
anecdotes  of  his  life  in  Paris,  Rome,  and  Vienna.  I  enjoyed  his 
company  and  looked  forward  to  our  pleasant  evenings  outside 
among  the  oak  trees.  These  quiet  nights  soothed  our  tired  nerves 
and  lifted  our  spirits. 

Later,  when  we  all  confided  in  each  other  that  we  were 
Jewish,  this  couple  told  us  that  they  had  jumped  from  a  cattle 
train.  I  know  nothing  of  how  they  ended  up  in  our  villa,  but  it 
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must  have  been  soon  after  their  daring  escape,  because  Zula  had 
broken  her  arm  during  the  leap  to  freedom. 

It  was  Zdzich  who  taught  me  how  to  cook  potatoes  and 
which  vegetables  to  put  in  a  soup.  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  so 
much  about  cooking  and  he  replied  that  he  was  a  chemist  by 
profession,  and  that  cooking  was  very  much  like  chemistry.  You 
just  had  to  learn  how  to  mix  things. 

I  found  myself  becoming  infatuated  with  Zdzich.  I  was  fifteen 
and  at  an  age  where  during  normal  times,  I  would  be  starting  to 
‘fall  in  love’.  The  fact  that  Zdzich  was  twenty-six,  married,  and 
that  we  were  all  in  peril,  didn’t  stop  me  from  developing  a  real 
bout  of  puppy  love.  I  knew  I  was  being  foolish  and  was  careful 
not  to  let  anyone,  even  my  mother,  suspect  how  I  felt.  Zdzich 
once  told  me,  with  a  captivating  smile,  that  when  I  lost  weight 
and  grew  a  little  more,  I  would  develop  into  an  attractive  woman. 
Though  I  felt  terribly  hurt  that  he  saw  this  to  be  sometime  in  the 
distant  future,  it  was  still  exciting  to  think  that  he,  a  mature  man, 
was  interested  enough  in  me  to  make  such  breathtaking 
observations. 

Zdzich  was  completely  at  ease  with  me,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  he  never  suspected  the  turmoil  of  emotions  he  aroused  in 
me.  And  so  we,  for  a  few  months,  lived  in  relative  peace,  aware 
of  the  carnage  surrounding  us,  yet  for  a  while,  almost  untouched 
by  it. 

One  night  when  my  father  was  with  us,  he  answered  the 
phone.  “Please  warn  Mr.  Gestwinski  to  be  careful  tonight,”  he 
heard  a  strange  male  voice  say,  then  the  line  went  dead.  Zdzich 
when  told  the  message  was  terribly  upset.  He  thought  he  knew 
who  sent  the  warning  and  took  it  seriously.  He  was  white  faced 
and  shaking  but  didn’t  know  where  to  go. 
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Around  two  a.m.  we  were  woken  by  a  terrifying  pounding  on 
the  door.  We  were  paralysed  by  fear  knowing  straight  away  that 
the  Gestapo  had  arrived.  The  heavy  sound  of  marching  boots 
approached  our  door.  There  were  two  of  them,  and  at  the  sight 
of  their  terrifying  steel  helmets  with  the  swastika  symbol-  the 
death  heads,  their  revolvers,  their  whips  in  their  hands,  and  those 
shiny,  ominous  boots,  I  thought  I  was  going  to  faint. 

They  asked  my  father  if  his  name  was  Gestwinski  and 
demanded  to  see  his  identification  papers.  With  trembling  hands 
he  passed  them  his  German  Occupation  Papers,  his  Kenkarta, 
which  showed  his  name  as  Kucharski.  “Who  is  Mr.  Gestwinski?” 
he  was  asked.  Regaining  his  composure  he  replied  that  he  didn’t 
know,  but  suggested  that  they  ask  our  landlady  for  a  list  of  her 
tenants.  “You  are  not  hiding  him  here?”  one  of  them  asked.  He 
pocketed  Papa’s  identity  papers  and  they  began  a  search  of  our 
room.  They  were  looking  in  the  wardrobe  when  we  heard  a 
piercing  whistle  and  the  sound  of  running  coming  from  the 
garden,  followed  by  guttural  shouts  and  a  volley  of  shots. 

There  were,  it  seemed,  two  other  Gestapo  men  in  the  garden. 
Then  from  Zdzich  and  Zula’s  room  we  heard  scuffling  and 
Zdzich’s  voice  saying,  “Yes,  I  am  a  Jew,  but  my  father  fought  side 
by  side  with  you  during  the  First  War  and  was  decorated  for 
bravery.  Look,  I  can  show  you  his  Iron  Cross.”  There  was  the 
sound  of  a  heavy  blow,  and  then  Zdzich’s  voice  pleading,  “Please 
take  me,  but  leave  my  girlfriend  out  of  it.  She’s  not  Jewish.  She’s 
completely  innocent.” 

For  a  moment  the  world  stood  still,  then  the  words,  “Bloody 
Jew”  assailed  my  ears,  followed  by  a  shot.  The  Gestapo  men 
came  back  to  our  room.  One  of  them  said,  “Maybe  these  ones  are 
Jews  too.  What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do?  Should  we 
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investigate  them  as  well?”  The  other  answered  “We  have  orders 
only  to  arrest  Gestwinski  and  his  wife.”  Then  he  laughingly  asked 
my  father:  “Are  you  a  Jew?”  “Certainly  not!”  my  father  replied 
indignantly.  Our  Gestapo  ‘friend’  looked  at  his  watch  and 
commented  that  he  was  tired  and  wanted  to  go  home  to  get  a 
little  sleep.  He  returned  our  papers  to  my  father  apologising  for 
the  disturbance,  and  they  left.  By  mere  luck  or  God’s  will  we 
were  spared  again,  but  this  night  haunted  me  in  my  nightmares 
for  years  to  come. 

As  soon  as  we  were  sure  all  the  Germans  had  left  we  headed, 
hearts  in  our  mouths,  for  the  Gestwinskis’  room,  only  to  be  met 
in  the  hall  by  a  pale  and  incensed  Mrs.  Skszypkowa.  “Imagine 
that!  They  have  been  living  all  this  time  under  my  roof  and  I 
never  suspected  them  of  being  Jewish.  How  could  they  do  this  to 
me?”  she  exploded  in  anger,  “Endangering  my  life  like  that!  The 
Germans  could  have  accused  me  of  voluntarily  hiding  Jews.  I 
could  have  been  sent  to  concentration  camp!”  Mama 
commiserated  with  her,  saying  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  either 
that  they  could  have  been  Jewish.  I  looked  at  my  mother  and 
thought  how  convincingly  she  lied. 

My  father  asked  if  she  knew  what  had  happened  and  she 
explained  that  as  far  as  she  could  gather,  Zdzich  and  Zula  must 
have  tried  to  escape  through  the  garden  when  they  heard  the 
Gestapo  pounding  on  the  villa  door,  but  the  Germans  had  the 
place  surrounded.  They  had  caught  the  couple  and  dragged  them 
back  to  their  room.  When  they  were  taken  away  she  had 
glimpsed  Zdzich  with  blood  flowing  from  his  eye.  Mrs. 
Skszypkowa,  still  upset,  entered  Zdzich’s  room,  only  to  back  out 
quickly,  her  face  pale  and  sick.  “How  horrible!”  she  cried.  “What 
sort  of  animals  are  these  Germans  to  do  a  thing  like  that?” 
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Anxiously  I  looked  into  the  room,  and  felt  my  stomach  leap  in 
revulsion  at  the  pool  of  blood  on  the  floor  beside  an  upturned, 
broken  chair. 

A  few  days  later,  when  Mrs.  Skszypkowa  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  the  incident  and  fully  realised  the  implications,  she 
decided  to  give  all  her  tenants  notice.  So  once  again  we  were 
faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  a  room  in  overcrowded 
Warsaw,  where  the  Poles  were  suspicious  of  each  new  face  and 
increasingly  reluctant  to  rent  out  a  room. 

One  of  my  father’s  favourite  sayings  was  that  our  lives  are  like 
a  wheel  which  constantly  turns  round  and  round,  and  that  we 
should  do  everything  in  our  power  to  turn  the  wheel  upwards 
again.  In  retrospect,  his  attitude  did  much  to  help  us  perpetually 
struggle  to  stay  alive.  We  never  allowed  ourselves  to  believe  that 
one  day  we  might  also  get  caught  up  in  the  net,  and  killed. 
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Our  eviction  notice  coincided  with  the  uprising  of  the  last 
remaining  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  and  the  thunder  of  the 
battle  became  our  daily  companion.  We  learned,  after  the  war, 
that  the  Jews  put  up  a  strong  fight,  using  all  available  weapons 
including  hand-grenades  and  stones,  that  they  had  constructed  a 
network  of  tunnels  under  the  streets  of  the  ghetto,  connecting 
various  cellars  so  that  they  could  travel  freely  from  one  area 
to  another. 

The  Germans,  never  having  considered  the  Jews  as  fighters, 
were  stunned  by  the  strong  resistance  they  encountered,  and 
retreated  to  await  further  orders  from  Germany.  When  those 
orders  came  through,  hell  erupted.  In  their  attempt  to  crush  the 
resistance,  they  attacked  the  ghetto  with  everything  they  could 
muster,  including  bombing  from  the  air,  but  they  couldn’t  quell 
the  desperate,  starving  remnants  of  humanity.  The  Jews  dug 
themselves  into  the  cellars,  living  in  indescribable  conditions, 
moving  constantly  from  one  bombed-out  building  to  another. 

Then  orders  came  from  Berlin  to  raze  the  ghetto,  so  building 
after  building  was  set  afire.  I  was  on  my  way  to  school,  waiting 
for  a  tram  in  front  of  a  children’s  playground.  I  was  not  close  to 
the  ghetto,  but  a  little  distance  away,  perhaps  a  couple  of  city 
blocks.  I  was,  like  the  rest  of  Warsaw,  going  about  my  business 
while  people  inside  the  ghetto  were  being  burnt  alive. 

A  black  pall  of  smoke  was  spreading  and  carrying  its 
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sickening  smell  all  over  the  city.  Then,  before  I  could  avert  my 
horrified  gaze,  I  saw  people  jumping  out  of  windows  like  human 
torches.  I  could  hear  screaming.  In  the  playground  there  were 
children  on  the  swings.  Some  of  them  were  making  them  go  as 
high  as  possible  to  try  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  horror  over  the 
wall.  How  could  they?  This  image  is  seared  in  my  brain  along 
with  the  smoke,  the  indescribable  smell  of  burning  buildings  and 
human  flesh  and  the  screams,  but  at  the  time  I  was  numb  with 
shock.  I  continued  on  to  school.  At  night  the  fire  was  still  burning 
fiercely  and  crackling  flames  reached  to  the  sky.  I  remember 
nothing  of  the  next  few  weeks. 

My  next  clear  memory  is  of  some  time  later  when  the  ghetto 
was  still  smouldering.  I  myself  became  an  unwitting  voyeur.  It 
was  a  Sunday  morning  when  Marysia  begged  me  to  come  rowing 
with  her  on  the  Vistula.  She  did  not  tell  me  the  reason  but  once 
on  the  river,  she  positioned  us  onto  a  certain  spot,  where  she  was 
able  to  see  if  her  building  in  the  ghetto  was  still  standing.  It  was, 
and  somehow  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  burnt  to  the  ground 
gave  her  a  deep  feeling  of  relief  and  satisfaction.  And  in  some 
way  I  understood  how  she  felt. 
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ESCALATION 

The  Germans  began  to  arrest  a  huge  number  of  people. 
Frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  find  the  headquarters  of  the  Polish 
Underground  Organisation  they  went  berserk,  vengefully 
executing  innocent  people  in  reprisal  for  P.U.O.  activities.  We 
lived  fearfully  from  day  to  day,  waiting  with  whatever  calm  we 
could  muster  for  the  war  to  end,  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
stay  calm  or  walk  in  the  streets  without  dread.  Even  at  night,  we 
slept  fitfully.  Whenever  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  car  approaching, 
or  German  spoken,  or  somebody  banging  on  a  door,  we 
trembled  with  fear. 

We  had  added  reason  to  be  fearful.  It  seemed  that  a  number 
of  Jews  had  managed  to  escape  from  the  ghetto  in  its  last  weeks. 
As  a  result,  human  vultures  were  redoubling  their  efforts  to 
apprehend  anyone  in  any  way  ‘suspicious’  for  purposes  of 
blackmail  or  betrayal.  Sometimes,  the  danger  came  from  sources 
one  couldn’t  begin  to  imagine. 

My  father  was  warned  that  a  Jewish  acquaintance,  originally 
from  Krakow,  had  turned  Jew-  spotter’  for  the  Gestapo.  Soon 
after,  they  met  in  the  street  and  although  my  father’s  blood  froze, 
he  greeted  him  warmly  and  invited  him  to  a  nearby  cafe  for  a  cup 
of  tea.  The  informer  suggested  that  they  exchange  addresses  and 
my  father  readily  agreed,  and  gave  him  a  different  pseudonym 
and  address.  He  wandered  the  streets  for  some  hours  till  he  was 
sure  he  was  not  being  followed,  till  he  dared  to  go  home. 
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Fortunately,  their  paths  never  crossed  again,  but  we  were 
shocked  to  think  that  someone  who  was  so  well-educated  and 
well-liked  could  have  fallen  so  low. 

One  day,  we  were  sickened  to  hear  the  sound  of  shooting 
from  inside  the  ghetto.  We  were  told  that  Jews  had  been  found 
in  hiding  and  were  taken  back  to  the  ghetto  to  be  shot.  I  looked 
in  the  mirror  one  day  and  noticed  that  my  eyes  looked  like  the 
eyes  of  a  stranger  to  me.  There  was  so  much  sadness  in  them.  It 
scared  me  because  the  Poles  said  that  they  could  always  pick 
Jews  by  the  sad  look  in  their  eyes.  So  I  walked  in  the  streets  of 
Warsaw  with  my  eyes  downcast. 

Though  Ewa  Kwiecinska  had  left  our  villa  some  time  earlier 
and  taken  a  flat  of  her  own,  my  mother  still  worked  in  her  dye 
factory,  and  they  remained  good  friends.  Mama  was  forced  to 
take  two  days  off  work  to  look  for  accommodation  and  went 
vainly  from  place  to  place,  but  there  wasn’t  a  vacant  room 
available  in  the  whole  of  Warsaw.  Mama  returned  to  the  factory 
totally  dispirited.  Ewa,  seeing  my  mother  so  upset,  suggested  that 
we  could  rent  a  room  in  her  flat.  Mama  was  delighted.  The  only 
drawback  was  that  Ewa’s  flat  was  situated  in  Zelazna  Street,  just 
outside  the  ruins  of  the  ghetto.  To  keep  a  smiling  face  while 
walking  next  to  its  walls  proved  to  be  a  heartbreaking  and 
enervating  experience. 

I  went  to  school  every  day,  but  couldn’t  concentrate.  I  was 
depressed  and  terribly  afraid.  My  mind  no  longer  seemed  capable 
of  absorbing  the  horror  of  the  things  I  was  seeing,  and  I  wished 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  was  a  little  girl  again,  unable  to 
comprehend  the  danger  surrounding  me. 

I  became  increasingly  exhausted,  both  mentally  and 
physically.  I  lost  my  self-confidence  and  my  usually  placid 
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disposition  and  looked  pale  and  ill.  I  could  not  bear  living  in 
Zelazna  Street  and  suffered  an  inner  turmoil  of  emotions  I  could 
not  control.  Sometimes  I  had  to  keep  my  hands  in  my  pockets  to 
hide  their  trembling,  I  was  afraid  of  everyone  and  everything.  My 
depression  deepened  with  each  new  day.  I  went  through  the 
motions  -  eating,  sleeping,  and  going  to  school,  but  I  had  lost 
interest  in  everything  around  me. 

Fortunately,  the  political  news  we  received  through  Ewa’s 
P.U.O.  friends  was  comforting.  The  Russians  were  advancing  on 
all  fronts  and  hopefully  they  would  be  approaching  the  Polish 
border  soon.  We  also  heard  that  the  Polish  Underground 
Organisation  was  at  last  preparing  for  an  uprising  against  the 
Germans.  With  something  realistically  to  hope  for,  I  snapped  out 
of  my  depression. 
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I  began  to  enjoy  school  more  and  I  slowly  drew  closer  to  my 
classmates.  Listening  to  their  conversations,  I  found  that  most  of 
them  hated  the  Germans  as  much  as  I  did.  The  girls  respected  me 
and  thought  me  clever,  thanks  to  my  mother’s  idea  of  enrolling 
me  two  classes  below  my  already  achieved  scholastic  level.  I  had 
already  learnt  the  things  we  were  studying,  and  was  well  in  front 
of  the  other  girls  without  having  to  work  hard  at  all.  How  nice  it 
was  to  take  credit  for  something  I  didn’t  deserve. 

One  morning,  the  school  principal  walked  in  and  announced 
that  the  Gestapo  was  conducting  a  search  throughout  the  school. 
The  ‘outlaw’  class  in  the  next  room  hid  their  Polish  history  books 
in  a  specially  camouflaged  cupboard  and  in  minutes,  quietly 
came  in  to  join  us  in  the  study  of  minerals.  Our  teacher  magically 
produced  books  for  them  and  we  were  ready  for  our  visitors. 

There  was  an  air  of  tension  in  the  classroom,  no  worse  for  me 
than  for  the  others.  I  knew  that  this  was  a  general  situation,  not 
one  in  which  the  Germans  were  particularly  interested  in  me.  I 
was,  however,  worried  about  the  carton  of  cigarettes  waiting  in 
my  schoolbag  for  delivery  after  school.  I  decided  that  if  asked,  I 
would  say  that  I  was  taking  it  for  my  mother  to  one  of  her  friends 
as  a  birthday  present.  I  did  not  under  any  circumstances  want  to 
involve  my  father. 

After  about  half  an  hour,  the  Gestapo  tramped  into  our  room 
and  asked  our  pale  and  trembling  teacher  whether  a  man  had 
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entered  our  classroom.  She  assured  them  that  we  had  seen  no 
one.  We  were  ordered  to  rise  and  move  away  from  our  desks, 
which  four  of  them  proceeded  to  search  thoroughly.  They 
worked  systematically  in  pairs,  never  speaking  to  us.  The  girls 
looked  white  as  sheets  and  one  of  them  burst  out  crying.  I  prayed 
that  my  nervousness  wasn’t  showing,  and  was  careful  to  avoid 
meeting  their  eyes.  I  didn’t  want  to  draw  attention  to  myself  in 
any  way. 

When  they  approached  my  desk  my  heart  pounded  madly. 
The  mere  sight  of  their  boots  and  their  hated  uniforms  was 
enough  to  produce  panic  in  me.  They  seemed  to  be  disinterested 
in  me  personally,  but  searched  my  desk  carefully,  turning  the 
drawer  upside  down.  One  of  them  reached  into  my  school  bag 
and  a  strange  smile  crossed  his  face  as  he  touched  the  package 
with  cigarettes.  I  felt  ice-cold  as  I  waited  with  bated  breath  for  the 
inevitable  question  and  the  moments  turned  to  years.  Then  he 
put  the  bag  down  and  turned  to  the  next  desk.  I  looked  at  him 
and  broke  into  an  involuntary  smile.  He  must  have  assumed  that 
the  package  he  felt  contained  items  of  personal  hygiene  peculiar 
to  young  girls.  I  had  deceived  the  enemy! 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Germans  was  followed  by  the  tumult 
of  excited  voices  as  our  tension  dissipated.  Our  teacher  tried  to 
restore  calm,  but  it  took  the  appearance  of  our  principal  to 
silence  us.  She  told  us  not  to  be  alarmed,  because  the  Germans 
had  been  looking  mainly  for  ammunition.  Luckily  for  us  they  had 
found  nothing  illegal. 

The  next  day,  however,  an  edict  arrived  from  our  principal. 
We  were  prohibited  from  bringing  anything  to  school  other  than 
our  textbooks  -  no  private  letters,  no  goods  which  could  excite 
suspicion,  anything  which  was  not  related  directly  to  our 
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schoolwork.  For  our  sake  and  the  reputation  of  the  school  we 
were  to  stay  out  of  politics  and  never  indulge  in  any  commercial 
dealings  in  the  school  grounds.  She  added  that  we,  as  the  future 
generation  of  free  Poland,  had  a  responsibility  to  carry  on  with 
our  education  and  not  worry  about  politics.  “If  the  Germans  close 
down  our  school  we  will  have  serious  problems  on  our  hands.” 

Some  weeks  later,  I  noticed  that  our  teacher  was  behaving 
very  strangely.  She  sat  behind  her  desk,  clenching  and 
unclenching  her  fists,  and  looking  very  upset.  Glancing  around 
the  classroom  I  noticed  that  the  other  girls  were  also  aware  of  her 
distress  and  wondering  what  could  have  happened.  The  door 
opened  and  our  principal  walked  in.  She  announced  that  at  ten 
o’clock  that  day  on  Unia  Lubelska,  just  outside  our  school,  the 
Germans  would  be  carrying  out  the  execution  of  Polish  hostages. 

If  one  German  was  killed  by  a  Pole,  ten  Poles  were  executed 
in  reprisal.  We  were  instructed  to  interrupt  our  studies  then,  and 
to  kneel  and  pray  for  them.  Just  before  ten  o’clock  we  stood  up 
and  sang  a  hymn,  then  knelt  before  our  desks  to  pray.  Then  a 
salvo  of  shots  assaulted  our  ears  and  pierced  our  hearts  and 
minds.  The  girls  moved  their  lips  in  silent  prayer,  tears  streaming 
down  their  faces.  For  a  unique  moment  I  felt  completely  at  one 
with  my  classmates,  then  my  mind  was  pummelled  by  the 
memory  of  all  the  Jewish  people  who  had  been  murdered  solely 
because  they  were  of  a  different  religion.  No  one  had  prayed 
for  them. 

On  another  occasion  our  teacher  asked  for  some  volunteers. 
They  were  to  take  flowers  and  fruit  to  Polish  prisoners  in  an 
internment  camp  who  were  ill  with  tuberculosis.  She  said  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  support  our  defenders  as  much  as  possible.  Two 
girls  stood  up  and  the  teacher  searched  the  class  for  a  third 
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person.  Suddenly  I  found  my  own  hand  stretched  in  the  air, 
volunteering  for  something  I  would  never  before  have  seriously 
considered.  “That’s  very  nice  of  you,  Halina,”  said  my  teacher. 

So  there  we  were  the  next  day,  the  three  of  us  on  a  tram  on 
our  way  to  the  camp.  We  were  carrying  a  basket  of  flowers  and 
bags  full  of  fruit.  I  wondered,  bemused,  why  I  had  volunteered. 
It  surely  couldn’t  be  for  patriotic  reasons.  It  must  be,  I  decided, 
my  desperate  need  to  safely  share  some  activity  with  girls  my 
own  age,  as  I  had  been  feeling  terribly  isolated.  I  found  myself 
chattering  happily  with  the  girls,  planning  what  to  say  to  the 
prisoners.  We  had  been  warned  not  to  stand  too  close  to  the 
seriously  ill,  as  advanced  tuberculosis  is  extremely  contagious. 

The  camp  was  situated  in  a  park,  encircled  by  trees,  yet  the 
air  was  no  purer  than  in  the  city.  “How  can  they  get  any  better 
here?”  I  wondered.  Once  we  were  past  the  German  guards,  we 
were  welcomed  by  a  Polish  officer  wearing  civilian  clothes,  who 
shook  our  hands  and  thanked  us  for  the  gifts.  He  explained  that 
he  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones  because  he  was  not  seriously  ill, 
but  the  main  problem  for  the  others  was  lack  of  suitable 
nourishment,  which  made  their  recovery  a  long,  slow  process. 
Anyway,  there  was  no  complete  cure  for  T.B. 

A  short  distance  away  we  could  see  some  dilapidated  tents 
among  the  trees.  We  were  struck  by  the  emaciated  figures  of  men 
clothed  in  shabby  green  Polish  uniforms.  They  were  dreadfully 
pale  with  sunken  cheeks  despite  having  relatively  young-looking 
faces.  To  watch  them  coughing  spasmodically  was  in  itself  a 
distressing  experience.  Some  of  them  paced  back  and  forth 
incessantly,  as  if  the  walking  could  somehow  ease  the  coughing. 

As  we  were  being  shown  around,  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
a  young  man  who  couldn’t  have  been  more  than  about  twenty- 
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three  years  old,  holding  a  handkerchief  to  his  mouth.  He  looked 
so  fragile  -  only  skin  and  bones  left  -  it  seemed  impossible  that 
he  could  survive  in  these  conditions.  “These  are  not  the  most 
severe  patients,”  the  officer  explained  to  us.  “These  men  still  have 
hope  that,  with  a  little  care  and  nourishment,  their  condition  will 
improve.  The  hopeless  cases  are  in  the  hospital,  simply  waiting 
for  death  to  come  and  relieve  them  of  their  suffering.”  He 
thanked  us  once  again  and  accompanied  us  to  the  exit. 

When  I  got  home,  I  repeatedly  scrubbed  my  hands  until  I  was 
in  danger  of  losing  the  skin.  I  didn’t  dare  say  anything  of  my 
excursion  to  my  mother  as  she  would  have  been  very  upset,  but 
it  was  a  valuable  experience.  It  made  me  realise  that  there  were 
people  who  were,  by  far  worse  off  than  ourselves.  The  next  day 
our  teacher  expressed  her  personal  thanks  to  us  for  fulfilling  our 
patriotic  duty  to  the  afflicted  Polish  prisoners. 

When  a  few  weeks  later  my  mother  came  to  the  school  to 
inquire  about  my  progress,  the  teacher  reported  that  she  had 
discovered  in  me  a  certain  maturity  that  other  students  lacked. 
She  felt  that  I  had  possibly  had  some  sad  experience  in  the  past, 
as  I  showed  an  understanding  of  deep  suffering  coupled  with 
compassion  for  others.  She  added  that  she  had  always  found  me 
withdrawn  and  difficult  to  know.  It  was  only  now  that  she  was 
beginning  to  understand  me.  Fortunately  she  didn’t  mention  my 
visit  to  the  Polish  prisoners.  If  my  mother  had  learned  of  the 
incident  she  would  not  have  been  so  pleased  with  the  report. 

The  time  came  when  we  students  had  to  prepare  for  our  first 
communion,  for  the  others  were  approaching  their  thirteenth 
birthday,  a  very  important  event  in  the  life  of  a  Catholic  girl.  (I, 
of  course,  was  already  older.)  Unable  to  reveal  anything  that 
might  compromise  me  in  some  way,  I  had  to  rely  on  my 
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imagination  to  itemise  my  faults  for  confession.  My  list  of  faults 
impressed  my  confessor,  who  said  that  I  was  too  critical  of 
myself. 

I  told  myself  that  God  is  present  everywhere,  whether  in  a 
synagogue  or  a  church,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Jewish  God 
are  one  entity.  So  I  prayed  to  God  who  ruled  the  world  for 
forgiveness  for  lying.  On  the  surface  I  went  through  the  first 
Communion  without  difficulty.  However,  while  I  was  drinking  a 
drop  of  wine  and  swallowing  the  oplatek ,  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
blood  drained  from  my  face  and  I  felt  sacrilegious  to  both  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  religions  and  felt  afraid. 
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When  we  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Skszypkowa  she  had  a 
housemaid  named  Amelia.  She  was  tiny  in  stature,  but  large  and 
noble  in  character  and  her  culinary  creations  compared 
favourably  to  the  best  restaurants  in  Warsaw.  I  can  still  taste,  in 
my  mind,  her  pierozki,  little  pastries  filled  with  savoury  potato, 
meat  or  mushroom  fillings  or  with  plums.  They  were  so  delicious. 
She  looked  like  a  typical  country  girl,  yet  her  manner  of  speech 
was  very  refined.  None  of  us  thought  to  question  this.  She  was 
just  part  of  our  lives,  and  we  took  it  for  granted  that  Amelia  was 
there  whenever  we  needed  her.  She  always  had  a  word  of 
consolation  and  a  smile,  when  we  were  upset  or  depressed,  and 
she  knew  exactly  when  to  cheer  us  up  by  baking  a  cake  or 
making  a  tasty  soup. 

She  was  both  sensitive  to  others  and  sensible.  She  always 
knew  how  to  resolve  occasional  problems  that  arose  between  our 
landlady  and  the  tenants  and  how  to  soothe  away  Mrs. 
Skszypkowa’s  sporadic  bad  moods.  When  Eva  moved  into  her 
own  flat,  Amelia  went  to  work  for  her  and  so,  when  we  joined 
them,  she  became  our  housemaid  too.  She  lightened  the  burden 
of  Mama  and  Eva  enormously.  When  they  returned  home  after  a 
long  hard  day  in  the  factory,  they  would  always  find  the  flat 
spotlessly  clean  and  a  good  dinner  waiting. 

One  afternoon  when  my  mother  and  I  were  sitting  in  the 
kitchen  Amelia  came  in,  her  face  drawn  and  white.  She  pulled  up 
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a  chair  and  sitting  close  to  my  mother  she  asked  softly,  “Where 
is  Mrs.  Kwiecinska?”  “She’s  gone  out,”  my  mother  replied.  “Are 
you  sure?”  she  asked,  “because  I  want  to  tell  you  something  in 
strictest  confidence.”  “You  can  be  sure  that  no  one  is  at  home, 
Amelia,”  my  mother  said.  “What  has  happened  to  worry  you  so?” 
Amelia  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  said:  “It’s  not  myself  I’m 
worried  about.  It’s  you.”  “Me!  Why?”  Mama  asked  in  surprise. 

“Well,  you  see,”  Amelia  said,  “On  Sunday  afternoon  our 
caretaker  had  some  friends  over  to  his  house  and  I  was  invited. 
The  conversation  moved  from  general  political  talk  to  the 
situation  of  the  Jews,  and  someone  made  the  observation  that 
more  and  more  Jewish  people  were  living  in  disguise  among  the 
Poles.  Suddenly  the  caretaker  turned  to  me  and  asked  if  I  was 
sure  that  you  weren’t  Jewish.  “Of  course  they’re  not,”  I  told  him. 
“Don’t  be  ridiculous!”  That’s  all  that  was  said  and  the 
conversation  moved  on,  but  I’ve  been  worried  about  you  and 
Halina  ever  since.  What  if  he  made  the  same  remark  to  the  wrong 
person?  I  can’t  stand  to  think  what  would  happen  to  you.  You’ve 
survived  for  so  long,  and  the  war’s  sure  to  end  soon.” 

My  mother  and  I  stared  at  her  in  astonishment.  “How  did  you 
know,  Amelia?”  my  mother  whispered.  “I’ve  known  ever  since 
you  arrived  at  Mrs.  Skszypkowa’s.  I  sensed  you  were  amchu  she 
replied,  using  the  Hebrew  word  for  ‘our  people’.  There  were 
tears  glistening  in  her  eyes  as  she  continued:  “I  became  so  fond 
of  you,  I  couldn’t  have  survived  without  your  moral  support.  I 
used  to  get  so  depressed  and  discouraged  when  I  heard  what 
was  happening  to  our  people  in  the  ghetto.” 

Mama  and  I  stared  at  each  other,  stunned.  So  this  lovely 
peasant  girl  who  we  liked  so  much  was  one  of  us.  Certainly,  with 
her  looks  and  her  position  as  a  servant,  no  one  would  ever  have 
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suspected  her.  Our  genuine  fondness  for  her  became  even 
deeper  and  warmer  after  this.  Our  problem  with  the  caretaker 
was  solved  by  an  unexpected  turn  of  events.  At  the  time,  none 
of  us  could  have  imagined  how  his  daughter  would,  by  a  strange 
twist  of  fate,  come  into  our  lives. 
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I  had  been  sitting  in  the  cellar  of  our  building  for  two  weeks  with 
all  the  other  tenants,  about  thirty  or  forty  of  us,  bombarded  by  the 
sounds  of  ferocious  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw.  The  people 
of  Poland  were  fighting  the  Germans  fanatically,  their  hearts  full 
of  hatred  and  vengeance  their  only  desire.  But  their  heroism  was 
no  match  for  the  sophisticated  warfare  of  their  enemy. 

German  tanks  rolled  over  anything  in  their  way.  The  Poles 
erected  barricades  in  the  streets  made  of  wood,  furniture,  bricks, 
overturned  vehicles  and  anything  else  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on,  but  they  were  demolished  as  if  they  were  matchsticks.  The 
fervour  that  gripped  the  Poles  was  obsessional.  It  was  considered 
an  honour  and  a  privilege  to  die  for  the  liberation  of  Poland  from 
the  murderous  enemy.  Even  young  children  went  out  into  the 
streets  to  fight,  armed  with  grenades,  sticks,  stones  -  whatever 
came  to  hand.  Leaflets  were  distributed  throughout  the  city, 
encouraging  Poles  to  fight  and  predicting  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Russians  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Praga,  an  outer 
suburb  of  Warsaw,  but  they  held  that  position  rather  than  helping 
the  Poles  in  their  struggle.  No  one  could  understand  how  they 
could  be  so  close  to  our  mutual  enemies  yet  refuse  to  help  defeat 
them.  They  seemed  to  be  allowing  the  Poles  to  sacrifice 
themselves  before  making  their  move. 

I  was  also  swept  up  by  fighting-fever.  I  wanted  the 
satisfaction  of  shooting  a  German,  even  if  I  died  for  the  pleasure. 
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The  thought  that  I  could  be  wounded  or  suffer  never  entered  my 
mind.  I  was  consumed  by  my  hatred  of  the  Germans.  Their 
constant  brutality  had  eaten  into  the  very  fibre  of  my  being  and 
I  wanted  revenge.  I  tried  to  discuss  my  feelings  with  my  mother, 
but  she  said  firmly,  “I  didn’t  struggle  for  you  all  this  time  to  lose 
you  now.”  No  power  of  persuasion  would  change  her  mind,  so  I 
stayed  in  the  cellar. 

How  I  envied  other  young  people  their  courage  and 
determination;  how  I  admired  them  when  they  came  into  our 
cellar,  rifles  slung  over  their  shoulders.  They  told  us  of  a  thirteen- 
year-old  boy  who  was  killed  in  the  blaze  when  he  crept  close 
enough  to  a  tank  to  destroy  it  with  a  hand  grenade.  “I  feel  so 
ashamed  to  be  sitting  here  in  the  cellar  instead  of  being  out  in  the 
streets  fighting  the  Germans,”  said  a  girl  of  about  twenty  who  was 
sitting  nearby.  Her  name  was  Janka.  She  lived  in  our  apartment 
block  but  we  had  never  met  before.  I  looked  at  her,  glad  to  hear 
the  words  that  reflected  my  own  feelings.  We  understood  one 
another  and,  despite  the  difference  in  our  ages,  we  became 
friendly. 

After  a  few  miserable  days  in  the  cellar,  it  seemed  to  us  that 
the  Germans  were  at  last  withdrawing,  burning  everything  behind 
them  as  they  went.  Then,  astonishingly,  we  found  ourselves 
being  driven  out  of  our  hiding-place  by  three  soldiers  with  Asian 
features.  I  think  that  they  were  Tartars  who  had  been  drafted  into 
the  German  Army.  Their  brutal  manner  revolted  me.  They 
directed  us  at  gunpoint  to  the  outskirts  of  Warsaw.  I  found  myself 
in  fields  I  had  never  seen  before.  The  trees  in  their  summer 
beauty  and  the  wildflowers  provided  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  cruel 
reality  of  the  destruction  wrought  by  humans. 

The  buildings  of  Warsaw  were  burning  fiercely  behind  us  and 
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the  day  was  very  hot.  We  walked  unencumbered  by  personal 
belongings,  struck  on  the  one  side  by  the  heat  of  the  day  and  on 
the  other  by  the  terrible  inferno  that  was  raging.  The  Tartars 
called  us  ‘partisans’  and  ‘scum’  and  fired  shots  over  our  heads  to 
frighten  us  and  establish  their  authority. 

Walking  next  to  Janka,  my  friend  from  the  cellar,  I  was 
surprised  to  notice  her  pause  to  pluck  a  few  green  tomatoes  from 
a  vine  and  put  them  in  her  pocket.  “Why  did  you  do  that?”  I 
asked.  “So  that  later  when  we’re  hungry  we’ll  have  something  to 
eat,”  she  replied. 

Suddenly  it  dawned  on  me  how  little  I  had  been  worrying 
about  our  future.  I  had  felt  safe  just  by  being  part  of  a  group  of 
Poles,  relieved  of  my  Jewish  stigma.  Their  destiny  was  my 
destiny.  I  felt  like  shouting  aloud,  “I  am  a  Pole,  a  real  Pole.”  It 
was  as  if,  by  some  miracle,  I  had  been  stripped  of  my  dirty 
clothes  and  had  put  on  clean  ones.  I  could  begin  my  life  all  over 
again.  I  was  no  longer  a  Jewess  to  be  persecuted  by  the  Germans. 
Then  Janka’s  simple  action  brought  me  back  to  earth.  None  of  us 
was  safe! 

The  Tartars  were  laughing  and  joking  between  themselves, 
visibly  enjoying  the  power  they  had  over  our  lives.  I  clung  close 
to  my  mother,  holding  her  hand  tightly.  We  walked  on  through 
the  outer  suburbs  of  Warsaw,  suffocated  by  the  dense  black 
smoke  of  the  burning  buildings.  Eventually  we  were  stopped  at 
a  large  wooden  structure  of  the  kind  usually  used  by  the  peasants 
to  house  their  bales  of  straw  There  were  many  other  people  like 
ourselves  already  inside  this  large  barn. 

A  group  of  German  soldiers  took  charge  of  us  and  the  Tartars 
left.  We  were  ordered  inside  where  the  heat  was  unbearable.  I 
was  overcome  by  panic.  “They’re  going  to  gas  us  here,”  I  cried 
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to  my  mother.  “Remember  Halina,  they  don’t  gas  Polish  citizens,” 
she  said  loudly,  afraid  that  I  had  been  overheard  by  the  Poles. 
“They’re  probably  going  to  send  us  to  work  in  Germany.” 

She  couldn’t  convince  me,  however,  and  I  became  hysterical. 
Running  outside  to  one  of  the  guards,  I  cried,  “I  want  to  work.  I’ll 
do  anything,  just  let  me  work.”  “Get  back  inside,”  he  barked  at 
me,  but  I  didn’t  move.  “If  you  don’t  move,  I’ll  have  to  shoot  you,” 
he  shouted.  “You  can  shoot  me  if  you  want,  but  I  won’t  go  back 
inside,”  I  replied,  thinking  that  I  had  nothing  to  lose  -  I’d  rather 
be  shot  than  gassed.  Behind  me  I  could  hear  a  murmur  of 
disapproval  coming  from  the  other  prisoners.  The  guard  was 
becoming  agitated  and  he  started  pushing  me  toward  the  shelter 
with  his  gun.  I  tried  to  smile  at  him,  but  this  only  angered  the 
prisoners.  “You’re  disgusting,”  I  heard  someone  yell  out. 

My  mother,  terrified  that  I  would  be  shot,  came  out  to  try  to 
defuse  the  situation.  She  was  unable  to  calm  me,  so  she  asked  in 
her  fluent  German  to  speak  to  the  commanding  officer.  The 
guard  refused  at  first,  but  my  mother  begged  him  till  he  agreed. 
The  officer  came  and  superciliously  asked  Mama  what  she 
wanted.  She  moved  a  few  steps  away  with  him  so  their 
conversation  couldn’t  be  overheard,  then  moved  back  to  me,  as 
he  strode  away.  From  behind,  we  were  hit  by  a  shower  of  abuse 
from  the  people  in  the  barn,  and  the  word  “sluts”  rang  in  my  ears. 
“Be  still,  Halina  and  wait,  trust  me,”  Mama  whispered,  ignoring 
the  tirade  behind  us. 

There  was  one  man  standing  close  by  with  the  Germans  who 
attracted  my  attention.  He  was  the  only  civilian  amongst  them 
and  was  well  dressed  and  well  nourished.  I  thought  I  must  be 
dreaming  because  he  looked  so  obviously  Jewish  to  me.  “What 
is  a  Jew  doing  here  amongst  the  German  soldiers?”  I  thought.  But 
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when  I  heard  him  talking  to  the  Germans  saying,  “I  can’t  see  any 
of  them  in  this  lot,”  shivers  went  down  my  spine.  He  was  clearly 
in  the  service  of  the  Gestapo  -  another  Jewish  ‘Jew-spotter’. 
Suddenly  I  was  very  self-conscious  and  I  felt  a  touch  of  ice  in  my 
heart.  Would  he  recognise  me  as  a  Jew? 

But  we  stayed  standing  there  for  about  fifteen  minutes  and 
then  two  soldiers  of  the  Wermacht  approached  us  and  ordered  us 
to  follow  them. 
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We  were  led  through  dense  smoke  that  seared  our  lungs  and 
eyes.  Around  us  were  doctors  and  nurses,  most  of  them  carting 
people  on  chairs,  beds  and  stretchers  and  we  could  hear  the  cries 
and  moans  of  the  wounded.  Some  patients  had  been  abandoned 
along  with  their  stretchers  in  the  general  panic.  The  hospitals  had 
apparently  been  evacuated.  The  Germans  led  us  over  fields,  away 
from  the  fires  and  we  found  ourselves  approaching  a  large  white 
building.  “My  God,  they’re  taking  us  to  a  brothel!”  I  thought.  As 
we  got  closer,  our  way  was  blocked  by  dozens  of  clucking  hens. 
The  soldiers  shooed  them  away  and  ushered  us  inside. 

To  our  amazement,  we  were  in  a  storeroom  packed  with 
dozens  of  eggs.  “Take  all  you  can  carry  and  follow  us,”  we  were 
told.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  soldiers  carried  all  the  heavy  boxes 
themselves  and  did  not  seem  to  worry  that  we  carried  only  a 
proportionally  small  amount. 

We  entered  the  building  through  a  side  passage  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  large  country  kitchen  with  a  number  of  German 
soldiers  seated  at  a  big  wooden  table.  We  were  ordered  to  make 
a  meal  for  them.  So  this  was  our  destiny,  I  thought,  relief  flooding 
over  me,  to  cook  for  hungry  soldiers.  Mama  quickly  organised  the 
utensils  and  began  to  cook.  She  made  a  colossal  omelette  and 
apportioned  it  out  between  the  men.  The  soldiers  were  aged 
between  twenty  and  thirty.  They  talked  and  laughed  noisily, 
visibly  glad  to  have  some  one  to  cook  for  them.  Their  behaviour 
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toward  us  was  friendly.  They  explained  that  their  cook  had  been 
sent  to  another  division  and  so  they  had  had  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

When  Mama  had  finished  her  duties  we  were  told  to  take  as 
many  eggs  as  we  liked  and  prepare  something  for  ourselves. 
Mama  began  cooking  and  we  ate  ravenously,  as  though  we  had 
never  seen  food  before,  or  might  never  see  it  again.  We  hadn’t 
had  a  thing  to  eat  for  two  days.  When  at  last  we  were  sated,  we 
realised  that  between  us  we  had  devoured  fifteen  eggs.  For  the 
first  time  in  ages  we  laughed  unreservedly. 

By  now  it  was  quite  dark  and  the  strain  of  the  day  had  hit  me, 
so  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my  head  up.  “I  don’t  know  where  we 
are  supposed  to  sleep  tonight,  Halina,”  Mama  said  to  me.  “I 
suppose  I’d  better  ask  the  officer  in  charge.”  She  returned 
carrying  two  blankets  and  two  small  cushions.  “We’ve  been  told 
to  sleep  on  the  kitchen  floor  and  to  cover  ourselves  with  these. 
He  says  no-one  uses  the  kitchen  at  night  so  we’ll  be  safe  here.” 
At  first  we  tried  to  arrange  the  chairs  so  that  we  could  use  them 
as  a  bed,  but  they  were  very  narrow  and  kept  coming  apart.  So 
we  resigned  ourselves  to  putting  one  blanket  on  the  floor  and 
covering  ourselves  with  the  other. 

It  must  have  been  well  after  midnight,  when  I  awoke  to  feel 
a  hand  on  my  leg  and  saw,  in  the  moonlight,  the  shape  of  a  man 
hulked  over  me.  I  jumped  up  terrified,  calling  my  mother,  but 
before  she  could  say  anything,  there  came  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  embarrassed  words  of  apology,  as  he  backed  away 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room  and  lay  down.  He  seemed  no  less 
startled  than  we  were  by  our  encounter. 

It  was  fortunate  that  I  didn’t  look  my  true  age,  which  was 
sixteen.  In  the  morning,  my  mother  requested  a  separate  room 
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for  us  to  sleep  in.  She  explained  to  the  officer  in  charge  that  I  was 
only  thirteen,  and  was  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  molested 
by  the  soldiers.  He  promised  her  to  protect  us  by  organising  a 
place  where  we  could  sleep  undisturbed. 

As  my  mother  spoke  German  fluently  she  was  able  to 
communicate  with  the  soldiers  comfortably.  We  learned  that  we 
were  with  the  Goering  Division  of  the  German  Army  and  had 
been  ‘employed’  as  kitchen  helpers.  She  tried  to  find  out  what 
had  happened  to  my  friend  Janka  and  the  other  occupants  of  our 
cellar,  but  the  soldiers  only  shrugged  and  said  they  didn’t  know. 

A  few  days  later  one  of  them  gave  us,  if  it  was  true,  some 
tragic  news.  He  said  that  they  all  had  been...  and  he  drew  his 
hand  across  his  neck.  We  understood  that  they  had  been  shot. 
But  not  all!  In  the  next  two  days  we  were  reunited  with  Irena, 
Krystyna  and  Genia,  three  young  girls  from  our  group  who  had 
offered,  as  we  did,  to  work  for  the  Germans.  They  knew  nothing 
of  the  fate  of  the  others.  They  were  assigned  to  help  my  mother 
in  the  kitchen.  Krystyna  who,  as  fate  would  have  it,  turned  out 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  caretaker  of  our  building  who  had 
suspected  us  of  being  Jewish.  She  was  sixteen  like  me,  Genia  was 
fifteen  and  Irena,  a  very  attractive  blonde  with  beautiful  blue 
eyes,  was  twenty. 

I  wanted  to  be  assigned  the  same  workload  as  these  girls,  but 
my  mother  wouldn’t  hear  of  me  being  given  any  of  the  really 
hard  jobs.  She  would  speak  of  me  to  the  soldiers  as  if  I  was  a 
small  child  and  said  that  only  lighter  work  should  be  demanded 
of  me,  emphasising  that  she  worked  hard  enough  for  the  two  of 
us.  For  the  first  time,  there  was  conflict  between  Mama  and  me. 
I  begged  her  to  let  me  do  some  jobs  to  help  her  because  her  day 
was  long  and  hard,  but  she  was  adamant.  “Once  you  take  on 
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some  of  the  duties  they  will  give  you  more  and  more,  and  you’re 
not  strong  enough.  Look  at  yourself.  You’re  little  and  as  thin  as  a 
stick  and  have  dark  circles  under  your  eyes.”  I  was  assigned  the 
boring  job  to  peeling  potatoes  most  of  the  time,  lots  and  lots  of 
them.  Later,  she  explained  to  me  that  her  main  reason  was  to 
emphasise  that  I  was  only  a  child  so  that  no  one  would  even 
think  sexually  of  me. 

I  was  angry  and  depressed  and  because  I  had  no  company, 
no  one  to  confide  in.  I  started  writing  letters  to  my  father  and  told 
him,  that  from  where  we  were  stationed,  we  could  still  see  the 
fires  that  were  burning  Warsaw.  I  knew  that  these  letters  could 
never  be  mailed.  I  didn’t  even  know  where  he  was,  but  I  missed 
him  so  much  that  even  writing  to  him  gave  me  a  feeling  of 
closeness  and  comfort. 

One  afternoon,  I  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen  writing  to  Papa, 
when  one  of  the  soldiers  came  in  and  stood  behind  me.  I  was 
sure  that  he  couldn’t  read  Polish,  so  I  ignored  him  and  went  on 
writing.  So  absorbed  was  I  in  pouring  out  my  feelings  that  I 
thought  I  had  misheard  when  he  asked  in  perfect  Polish,  “What’s 
you’re  name?”  I  stared  at  him  in  surprise,  as  he  spoke  again, 
“Where  are  you  from?”  “How  can  this  German  be  Polish,”  I 
wondered.  As  if  reading  my  thoughts  he  said:  “I  am  a  Pole,  or 
rather  I  come  from  a  mixed  marriage.  My  mother  is  Polish  and  my 
father  was  German,  but  he  died  when  I  was  only  three  years  old.” 

I  studied  his  face  and  noticed  that  he  didn’t  look  like  the 
typical  Pole  because  he  had  a  dark  complexion  and  brown  eyes. 
The  thought  struck  me  that  he  could  even  be  one  of  us,  like 
Heinz  for  instance.  He  noticed  my  curiosity  and  seemed  happy  to 
have  someone  to  talk  to.  “When  the  war  started,”  he  said,  “my 
mother  and  I  lived  in  Slansk,  where  there  are  many  Germans,  and 
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my  mother  enrolled  me  in  a  German  school  and  obtained  German 
citizenship  for  me.  She  thought  this  would  give  me  a  better  chance 
to  survive  the  war.”  He  looked  at  me  with  his  almond-shaped 
eyes,  then  continued  somewhat  hesitantly.  “The  rest  you  can 
guess.  One  thing  led  to  another  and  here  I  am.  You  have  no  idea 
how  much  I  miss  my  mother.  I  left  her  behind  in  Warsaw  and  I 
don’t  know  what  has  happened  to  her.”  He  seemed  close  to  tears. 
I  told  him  that  I  understood  how  he  felt  because  I  missed  my 
father  too,  and  didn’t  know  what  had  happened  to  him. 

He  introduced  himself  as  Josef  and  sat  down  next  to  me.  He 
told  me  about  his  life  and  how  miserable  and  guilty  he  felt  about 
what  was  happening  in  Warsaw.  “I  don’t  like  this  uniform,  but  I 
no  longer  have  any  choice  in  the  matter,”  he  said  and  I  was 
amazed  that  he  was  risking  saying  these  words.  I  looked  into  his 
sad  eyes  and  knew  that  he  spoke  the  truth.  We  talked  a  little 
longer  and  he  explained  that  the  house  we  were  working  in  was 
only  used  as  a  base,  so  his  division  would  probably  be  sent 
somewhere  else  soon.  I  looked  for  him  during  the  next  few  days, 
but  he  had  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  he  had  appeared,  and  our 
meeting  began  to  assume  a  dreamlike  quality. 

Krystyna  and  Irena,  who  were  assigned  to  help  my  mother, 
turned  out  to  be  very  lazy.  Whenever  possible,  they  avoided 
work.  It  was  obvious  to  Mama,  Genia  and  me  that  they  had  their 
eyes  on  the  good-looking  young  officers  and  were  trying  to 
attract  attention  to  themselves.  Genia  and  I  were  happy  to  be  left 
in  peace.  The  Germans,  however,  noticed  the  interest  of  the  two 
girls  and  decided  to  have  a  party.  Of  course,  we  were  all  invited 
and  after  giving  it  some  thought  my  mother  decided  that  we 
should  accept.  “You  can’t  offend  them  by  refusing  their  invitation, 
but  you  must  indicate  to  them  by  your  behaviour  that  you’re  not 
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willing  to  be  too  friendly,”  she  said. 

The  soldiers  had  gone  to  a  lot  of  trouble  preparing  for  the 
party.  Chairs  had  been  pushed  against  the  walls  of  the  room  and 
someone  had  produced  a  gramophone  and  records.  They  had 
covered  a  table  with  a  white  tablecloth,  a  great  luxury  in  those 
days,  and  there  were  nuts,  sweets  and  drinks  on  the  table  - 
another  touch  of  good  living.  The  blinds  had  been  drawn  to  shut 
out  the  war  and  they  had  even  tried  to  create  a  party  mood  by 
covering  the  office  lamps  with  colourful  cellophane  paper  and  by 
hanging  a  few  paper  chains  from  the  ceiling.  When  Genia  and  I 
entered  the  room,  we  were  warmly  greeted  by  the  soldiers,  but 
we  could  not  ignore  the  hated  German  uniforms.  I  knew  that  if 
they  had  been  wearing  civilian  clothes  these  same  men  would 
have  been  pleasant  company,  but  they  were  the  enemy. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  the  first  opportunity  in  my  life 
to  dance  with  a  man.  How  ironic!  Memories  of  the  past  flooded 
my  mind.  Could  it  only  have  been  such  a  short  time  ago  that 
I  was  sun-baking  in  the  garden  at  Mokotow  and  listening  to 
the  dance  music  coming  from  next  door?  So  much  had  happened 
since  then.  How  envious  I  had  felt  of  the  young  people  who 
were  free  to  dance  and  enjoy  themselves  and  how  much  I  had 
wanted  to  be  a  part  of  that  group!  Could  I  have  imagined  then 
that  my  next  chance  of  a  dancing  partner  would  be  a  German 
soldier? 

The  soldiers  seemed  unaware  of  our  restraint.  For  them  we 
were  just  young  girls  and  they  were  far  away  from  home,  young, 
full  of  energy  and  craving  the  company  of  females.  They  turned 
on  the  gramophone  and  the  familiar  sounds  of  Strauss  filled  the 
room.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  was  transported  back  to  my 
childhood.  I  remembered  being  at  home  in  Krakow  and  Mama 
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playing  Strauss  on  the  piano  while  I  waltzed  around  to  the  music. 
Such  sweet  memories!  Life  had  been  so  comfortable  and  easy 
then  and  we  had  just  taken  it  for  granted. 

Genia  and  I  had  agreed  before  the  party  that  we  would  not 
dance  with  the  Germans,  so  when  they  asked,  we  explained  that 
we  had  nothing  personal  against  them  but  were  too  depressed  by 
all  that  had  happened.  They  pointed  out  that  they  too,  were  not 
happy  about  the  situation,  but  life  goes  on  and  we  should  make 
the  most  of  it.  Eventually  they  gave  up  on  us  and  danced  with 
Krystyna,  Irena  and  each  other,  or  sang  songs  while  one  of  them 
played  the  accordion. 

A  boy  who  seemed  very  young  came  over  to  talk  to  me  for  a 
while.  He  explained  that  that  he  was  very  depressed  and  missing 
his  family  and  pointed  out  how  lucky  I  was  to  have  my  mother 
with  me.  “Nobody  wants  this  rotten  war,”  he  said.  “I’d  be  the 
happiest  person  alive  if  it  was  over  and  I  could  just  go  home.”  A 
few  of  the  others  came  over  to  talk  to  Genia  and  me,  but  though 
the  atmosphere  was  friendly  enough,  neither  of  us  spoke  German 
fluently  and  they  didn’t  speak  Polish,  so  the  conversations  were 
rather  halting. 
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THE  FUR  COAT 

Because  the  plumbing  installations  in  Warsaw  had  been  damaged 
by  the  fires,  there  was  a  shortage  of  water,  and  we  were  left  with 
very  little  for  cooking  and  washing.  The  situation  was  becoming 
desperate  so  the  soldiers  went  scouring  the  countryside  to  find  a 
fresh  supply.  They  found  a  well  and  returned  with  their  trucks 
loaded  with  giant  containers  of  water,  and  we  girls  had  to  unload 
them. 

I  was  standing  on  the  truck  transferring  water  from  the  large 
containers  into  buckets  that  I  would  hand  down  to  Irena  and 
Genia.  I  was  unaware  that  my  skirt  had  lifted  above  my  knees 
until  I  heard  laughter  and  whistles  from  some  soldiers  who  were 
lolling  about  on  the  grass.  Horrified,  I  tried  to  hold  my  skirt 
down,  but  each  time  I  bent  down  they  could  see  the  lower  part 
of  my  panties,  and  the  laughter  and  catcalls  increased  as  they 
enjoyed  my  discomfort.  Suddenly  one  of  the  higher-  ranking 
officers  strode  over  to  them  and  snapped,  “Stop  embarrassing  her. 
Can’t  you  see  she’s  only  a  child?”  There  was  a  little  more  laughter, 
but  they  moved  away. 

I  looked  at  my  saviour.  He  was  in  his  late  twenties,  not 
handsome  but  pleasant  looking,  with  kind  eyes.  I  asked  Mama 
about  him  later.  She  said  that  she  had  come  to  know  him  quite 
well  since  we  arrived  at  the  Goering  Division  and  found  him  well 
mannered  and  well  educated.  His  name  was  Franz  Brylewski  and 
he  was  from  Berlin.  He  had  told  her  that  his  grandfather  was  a 
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Pole  who  had  emigrated  to  Berlin  before  the  First  World  War. 
Franz  had  worked  in  Berlin  in  a  factory  during  the  day  while  he 
studied  for  his  matriculation  at  night. 

There  was  a  moment  of  private  jubilation  when  my  mother 
overheard  a  conversation  between  two  German  officers.  General 
De  Gaulle  had  entered  Paris.  Words  can’t  express  the  excitement 
we  felt  at  the  news.  We  lay  awake  all  night  planning  all  the 
wonderful  things  we  would  do  when  the  war  was  over.  One 
morning  soon  after,  we  awoke  to  find  the  soldiers  leaving.  We 
were  exultant,  until  we  heard  that  they  were  just  going  to 
Warsaw.  They  returned  about  three  hours  later,  their  trucks  laden 
with  articles  they  had  scavenged  from  the  ruins  of  the  city.  They 
were  obviously  drunk  and  boisterous  and  we  were  afraid  of 
them,  but  they  were  too  busy  unloading  their  booty  to  bother 
with  us. 

The  nights  became  cold  and,  even  when  the  sun  was  out 
during  the  day,  it  was  cool  and  windy.  As  we  had  been  taken 
from  Warsaw  without  luggage,  we  only  had  the  clothes  we  had 
been  wearing  in  the  cellar  that  day.  Mama  requested  some  warm 
clothing  for  us  all.  Of  course  she  realised  that  our  chances  of 
getting  anything  were  slim.  During  the  war,  it  would  hardly  be 
considered  a  priority  to  clothe  five  captive  women,  cold  or  not. 

Therefore  we  were  amazed  when,  the  following  week,  the 
soldiers  brought  us  a  case  of  elegant  clothing  which  they  had 
found  hidden  in  the  cellars  of  Warsaw.  We  thought  fleetingly  of 
the  woman  who  had  hidden  it,  but  this  was  no  time  for  scruples 
and  we  were  delighted  to  accept  their  gift.  Irena  and  Krystyna 
took  out  all  the  gorgeous  dresses  and  staged  a  fashion  parade  for 
us.  We  had  a  wonderful  time  despite  the  fact  that  those  fancy 
dresses  were  of  no  practical  use  to  us  at  all. 
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A  few  days  later,  something  we  really  appreciated  turned  up. 
Franz  Brylewski  came  up  to  me  with  a  large  parcel  saying, 
“Quickly,  take  this  up  to  your  room,  but  be  discreet.  Don’t  let 
anyone  see  you.” 

I  ran  quickly  to  my  room,  where  Mama  helped  me  carefully 
to  unwrap  the  parcel.  Inside  the  first  layer  of  paper  we  found 
mothballs,  then  layers  of  tissue  paper.  I  eased  my  fingers  through 
the  tissue  until  they  rested  on  something  soft  and  silky  and  I 
ripped  the  remaining  paper  away.  There  in  front  of  me  was  the 
most  beautiful  full-length  black  mink  coat.  My  mother,  who  had 
been  comfortably  off,  would  never  have  dreamt  of  owning  one 
so  luxurious.  We  spent  the  most  wonderful  night,  the  two  of  us, 
tucked  under  the  delightfully  warm  fur. 

One  day  Franz  came  into  the  kitchen  terribly  upset.  He  told 
my  mother  he  had  gone  into  Warsaw  with  one  of  his  superior 
officers,  a  man  named  Ludwik  who  Mama  disliked  intensely. 
They  had  obviously  been  looking  for  valuables  to  loot,  but  Franz 
didn’t  mention  that.  He  said  they  had  gone  off  in  different 
directions  and  when  they  had  met  up  again  later,  Ludwik  had  told 
him  the  following  story: 

“I  was  walking  down  the  street  when  I  came  across  a  building 
which  somehow  had  been  left  intact  among  the  ruins.  I  looked 
up  and  saw,  just  above  me,  a  very  beautiful  girl  standing  on  a 
balcony,  a  slim  blonde  with  gorgeous  eyes.  I  winked  at  her,  but 
she  ignored  me  completely,  just  stood  there  like  a  statue.  She  was 
the  most  desirable  woman  I  have  ever  seen.  Honestly,  I’ve  never 
wanted  to  possess  anyone  so  much  in  my  life.  I  tried  to  get  some 
sort  of  response  from  her,  but  she  was  a  typical  stuck-up  Pole  - 
wouldn’t  smile  back  or  talk  to  me,  just  stood  there  watching  me. 
So  I  got  really  angry  and  took  out  my  gun  and  shot  her  on  the 
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spot.  Then  I  felt  better.”  Franz  was  visibly  distressed  as  he 
recounted  the  story  to  Mama. 

After  that  we  avoided  contact  with  the  other  soldiers 
whenever  possible.  They  were  growing  increasingly  restless  and 
depressed  and  no  amount  of  alcohol  or  looting  seemed  to  lift 
their  spirits.  They  wanted  action,  and  sat  around  day  after  day 
waiting  for  orders  from  headquarters  that  didn’t  arrive.  We  could 
hear  them  singing  nostalgic  songs  and  playing  the  accordion  till 
late  into  the  night.  That  was  when  we  first  heard  ‘Lili  Marlene’, 
and  I  never  hear  it  without  being  transported  back  to  that  time 
and  place.  They  talked  a  lot  about  their  sweethearts  and  families 
and  wanted  desperately  to  go  home  and  lead  normal  lives  again. 
They  were  afraid  of  what  the  future  might  hold,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  still  the  masters. 

When  I  thought  of  all  the  innocent  people,  my  people,  who 
had  lost  their  lives  through  the  brutality  of  these  soldiers,  or 
others  like  them,  I  found  it  difficult  to  sympathise  with  their 
situation.  I  did  however  feel  a  strange  gratitude  toward  them.  If 
it  were  not  for  their  unwitting  help,  we  would  probably  not  have 
been  alive.  In  truth,  Mama  and  I  were  just  concentrating  on  the 
problem  of  survival  and  had  little  energy  left  to  worry  about 
anyone  or  anything  else. 
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The  long  awaited  orders  from  headquarters  finally  arrived  but, 
contrary  to  expectations,  they  were  to  withdraw  rather  than  to 
advance.  Despite  myself  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  efficiency 
of  the  Germans.  In  two  hours  everything  was  packed  and  ready 
for  departure. 

We  were  outside  the  farmhouse  waiting  for  transport  to  arrive 
when,  to  my  amazement,  a  dozen  tanks  seemed  to  arrive  from 
nowhere.  They  were  wonderfully  camouflaged  with  green  and 
brown  paint  and  tree  branches,  and  from  the  distance  they 
looked  like  a  moving  forest.  My  mother  and  I  were  astonished  to 
find  ourselves  ordered,  along  with  the  other  girls,  into  one  of  the 
tanks.  Two  of  the  soldiers  came  inside  with  us.  The  interior  was 
not  large,  but  eight  people  could  fit  inside  easily.  Other  soldiers, 
a  driver  and  guards  with  binoculars  and  machine  guns  were 
outside,  but  we  could  not  see  them.  We  were  given  hats 
camouflaged  with  grass  and  leaves. 

As  the  tank  moved  slowly  through  the  fields  I  experienced  a 
sense  of  unreality.  It  was  as  though  I  was  watching  an  exciting 
film  and  for  a  moment,  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  swept  over  me  as 
I  found  myself  laughing  out  loud.  “What  a  thrilling  experience!” 
I  thought,  “A  Jewish  girl  travelling  in  a  German  tank  with  the 
Goering  Division  of  the  German  Army  as  they  withdraw  from 
Warsaw.”  I  had  absolutely  no  feeling  of  fear  as  we  lumbered 
along.  I  was  safe  in  the  jaws  of  the  lion. 
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Somehow  the  Germans  did  not  seem  to  share  my  enthusiasm 
for  the  journey.  The  men  looked  tense  and  alert  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  it  occurred  to  me  that  Germans  soldiers  too  could 
feel  fear.  The  thought  gave  me  enormous  satisfaction. 
Occasionally,  I  could  hear  sporadic  outbursts  of  gunfire.  Curiosity 
overcame  me  and  I  tried  to  poke  my  head  out  of  the  tank  to  see 
what  was  happening,  only  to  be  dragged  back  by  one  of  the 
soldiers  who  hissed  at  me  to  keep  my  head  down  and  do  what  I 
was  told. 

Suddenly  our  soldiers  started  shooting  and  the  sounds  of  their 
machineguns  filled  the  air.  I  felt  panic  rising  in  me  as  myriad 
thoughts  filled  my  mind.  Were  we  surrounded  by  partisans?  What 
would  happen  to  my  mother  and  me  if  they  found  us  with  the 
Germans?  Would  they  understand  that  we  were  there  against 
our  wills? 

Another  round  of  shots,  then  peace  was  restored  and  I  was 
aware  only  of  the  cracking  of  branches  as  they  gave  way  under 
the  heavy  weight  of  the  rolling  tank.  I  knew  we  were  being 
followed  by  the  other  tanks,  but  could  neither  hear  nor  see  them. 
We  had  a  change  of  guard  as  night  descended,  and  those  outside 
came  inside  for  a  rest.  The  tension  of  their  post  had  overcome 
them.  They  looked  exhausted  as  they  slumped  against  the  wall  of 
the  tank  and  tried  to  sleep.  The  tank  moved  on  inexorably  while 
I  imagined  partisans  behind  every  tree,  just  waiting  to  kill  us  all. 

We  were  jerked  to  attention  by  the  thundering  of  gunfire 
somewhere  in  the  distance.  I  remember  seeing,  possibly  through 
the  slit  of  window,  what  appeared  to  be  the  flickering  of  a 
thousand  stars  in  a  sky  made  purple  as  at  twilight.  The  soldiers 
told  us  not  to  panic  and  explained  that  we  were  driving  near  the 
front  line,  but  moving  back  from  it.  “Don’t  worry,”  we  were  told. 
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“There  won’t  be  any  more  fighting.  New  attacks  usually  start  in 
the  mornings.”  It  happened  exactly  as  they  had  predicted.  The 
sound  of  gunfire  gradually  abated  and  peace  was  restored. 

At  last  the  tanks  stopped  and  we  were  ordered  to  get  out.  I 
strained  my  eyes  in  the  darkness  to  see  some  sign  of  human 
habitation,  but  there  was  none.  As  my  eyes  became  accustomed 
to  the  dark,  I  noticed  a  meadow  stretching  out  in  front  of  us  and 
the  dark  outlines  of  huge  trees  in  the  distance.  The  area  was 
completely  deserted. 

Within  a  very  short  time,  however,  the  place  was  bustling 
with  activity.  The  first  thing  the  Germans  did  was  to  install  large 
lanterns  so  that  they  had  light  to  work  by.  Then  they  brought  out 
long  wooden  poles  that  they  dug  into  the  ground  and  covered 
with  canvas.  In  no  time,  they  had  put  up  a  string  of  adjoining 
tents  surrounding  a  main  tent,  which  was  to  be  used  as  the  dining 
hall.  They  set  up  long  tables  and  brought  out  folding  chairs,  camp 
beds  and  other  bits  and  pieces.  A  short  time  later  the  field  kitchen 
arrived  and  the  soldiers  were  queuing  up  for  hot  soup. 

“They  don’t  feed  us  too  well  here,”  one  soldier  growled.  “You 
have  to  be  in  the  front  line  to  get  adequate  rations,  not  the 
second,”  another  responded.  And  so  I  found  out  that  we  were  in 
the  second  line  to  the  front.  Our  battalion  was  probably  a 
prospective  replacement  for  the  front  line.  I  felt  excitement  rise  in 
me.  “Oh  God,”  I  whispered  to  my  mother,  “We’re  so  close  to  the 
front,  we  could  just  walk  over  to  the  Russian  side.”  “I’d  like  to 
kiss  the  boots  of  the  Russians  when  they  come,”  my  mother 
whispered  back  in  my  ear.  For  the  time  being,  we  had  to  content 
ourselves  with  fantasies.  It  was  more  important  to  make  sure  that 
we  were  taken  care  of  for  the  night. 

Mama  asked  to  see  the  commanding  officer  and  to  her 
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surprise,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  Frenchman.  What  he  was  doing 
in  a  position  of  command  in  the  German  army  was  to  remain  a 
mystery,  but  he  was  so  delighted  to  find  my  mother  spoke  fluent 
French  that  he  kept  her  talking  to  her  for  half  an  hour.  Then,  he 
not  only  ordered  the  soldiers  to  erect  a  special  tent  for  the  Polish 
workers,  but  provided  a  guard  to  ensure  that  we  were 
unmolested  during  the  night.  It  was  quite  extraordinary  that  here, 
within  a  whisper  of  the  German/Russian  Front,  I  felt  so  safe,  at 
least  for  the  moment. 

A  new  group  of  soldiers  arrived  and  among  them  was  our 
friend,  Franz  Brylewski.  He  and  his  friend  Ziegfried  walked  into 
our  tent  and  for  the  first  time  I  became  aware  of  how  fond  I  had 
become  of  him.  They  brought  in  some  chairs  and  a  folding  table 
they  had  taken  from  the  dining  tent  and  covered  the  table  with 
nuts,  sweets  and  drinks.  Ziegfried  played  his  accordion  while 
Irena  and  Krystyna  sang,  and  the  barriers  ceased  to  exist  between 
us.  The  seven  of  us  had  been  united  by  a  strange  common 
destiny  and  none  of  us  knew  what  the  next  day  would  bring. 

In  the  relaxed  atmosphere  I  began  to  hum  along  to  the  music. 
Outside,  the  full  moon  glowed  behind  the  dark  outlines  of  the 
trees  that  stood  mysterious  against  the  purple  sky.  The  wind 
stirred  gently  through  their  branches,  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the 
night.  Only  the  distant  glow  of  fire  reminded  me  that  I  was  near 
the  front.  Franz  whispered  in  my  ear:  “Halinka,  I’ve  been  posted 
to  the  front.”  Franz  turned  my  face  toward  him  and  gazed  into  my 
eyes.  “It’s  so  wonderful,”  he  said  “to  know  that  somebody  cares 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  me.  I  haven’t  had  that  feeling  for  a 
very  long  time.” 

He  put  his  arm  around  my  shoulders  and  we  sat  quietly 
together,  listening  to  music  of  the  accordion.  For  the  rest  of  the 
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night  we  talked.  It  was  around  two  in  the  morning  when  Franz 
and  Ziegfried  finally  left  our  tent  and  we  women,  completely 
exhausted  from  the  day’s  events,  fell  asleep.  I  was  woken  a  few 
times  by  detonations  and  the  monotonous  tramping  of  the  boots 
of  our  ‘guard  of  honour’  as  they  walked  outside  our  tent.  This 
time  the  tramping  soothed  me  back  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  however,  I  was  overcome  by  sadness  -  for 
Franz  who  had  been  sent  to  the  front  and  for  my  mother  and  me 
because  our  situation  with  the  Germans  was  so  tenuous.  We  were 
of  no  real  use  to  them  because  their  meals  were  being  delivered 
by  the  army,  so  I  couldn’t  understand  why  they  bothered  to  keep 
us  with  them.  But  then  again,  this  was  wartime  and  everything 
was  crazy.  Flere  I  was,  a  Jewish  girl,  travelling  with  the  Goering 
division  close  to  the  front,  and  grieving  for  a  German  officer. 
How  fate  could  twist  one’s  life! 

The  order  came  to  dismantle  the  camp  and  move  on,  and 
again  I  felt  begrudging  admiration  for  German  efficiency  and 
organization.  In  one  hour  everything  was  packed  into  the  tanks 
and  we  were  ready  to  go.  The  guards  sat  on  the  outside  of  the 
tanks  with  their  machine  guns  ready  for  action  as  we  ploughed 
slowly  along  the  road  through  the  forest,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  trees.  Inside  our  tank,  the  atmosphere  was  thick 
with  tension. 

United  by  fear,  we  were  able  to  talk  openly  together.  Our 
worst  anxiety  was  that  we  were  heading  towards  the  front  line, 
but  Mama  said  that  if  that  were  so  they  wouldn’t  have  taken  the 
women  with  them.  What  earthly  use  could  we  be  to  them  at  the 
front?  One  of  the  soldiers  said:  “Who  knows?  I’m  not  even  sure 
our  commanding  officer  knows  where  we’re  heading.” 

The  novelty  of  riding  in  a  tank  was  wearing  thin.  I  felt 
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cramped  from  sitting  in  one  position  all  the  time  and  was  terribly 
thirsty.  We  had  been  given  sandwiches,  so  at  least  we  were  not 
hungry,  but  the  thirst  was  so  overpowering  that  when  the  soldier 
sitting  next  to  me  offered  his  water  flask,  I  was  pleased  to  accept 
after  only  a  moment’s  hesitation. 

Gradually,  the  roar  of  battle  faded  away  and  we  realised  that 
we  were  heading  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  action.  “Unless 
we’re  transferred  onto  a  train  we  can’t  be  heading  off  to 
Germany,”  Irena  observed  and  she  was  right,  because  after  a 
while  we  left  the  forest  behind.  Our  tank  stopped  and  we  saw  the 
huts  of  some  peasants  in  the  distance.  A  horse-drawn  wagon 
laden  with  hay  was  on  the  road.  One  of  the  soldiers  stopped  the 
driver  and  tried  to  explain  something  to  him,  but  was  unable 
to  make  himself  understood.  Irena  was  called  on  to  act  as 
interpreter.  The  driver  snapped  angrily  in  Polish  that  he  wished 
to  be  left  alone.  He  whipped  his  horse  and  attempted  to  pass 
the  Germans,  but  stopped  quickly  when  they  fired  a  shot  over 
his  head. 

The  officer  ordered  all  of  us  out  of  the  tank  and  told  us  to 
climb  onto  the  wagon  while  the  driver  stood  by,  his  face  red  and 
distorted  by  anger  and  fear.  As  I  climbed  up,  I  felt  a  sudden  sharp 
pain  in  my  leg  and  looked  down  to  see  blood  and  thick  yellow 
pus  trickling  onto  the  straw.  A  large  boil,  which  had  been 
bothering  me  for  some  time,  had  burst  and  the  pain  was 
excruciating. 

Cursing  in  Polish,  the  driver  whipped  his  horse  into  action 
and  we  were  off.  Some  peasants  walking  along  the  road  stared 
at  us,  animosity  plainly  written  on  their  faces.  I  felt  uneasy.  What 
did  they  think  we  were,  sitting  up  there  with  the  Germans? 
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It  became  very  clear,  when  one  of  the  women  spat  on  the  road 
as  she  came  abreast  of  us. 

As  we  passed  the  brick  houses  of  the  peasants  I  was  aware  of 
the  wonderful  scent  of  the  trees  in  my  nostrils.  Watching  the 
forest  recede  in  the  distance  I  wondered  how  many  people  the 
trees  concealed,  and  wished  with  all  my  heart  I  could  jump  off 
the  wagon  and  run  to  join  the  partisans.  Of  course,  I  had  no  way 
of  knowing  if  there  were  partisans  in  these  forests.  Later,  I  was 
to  learn  that  there  were  indeed  well  organised  members  of  the 
clandestine  army  in  the  area  under  the  leadership  of  a  man  who 
was  known  by  the  pseudonym  of  Captain  Grab. 
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At  length  we  arrived  at  a  town  called  Pionki.  I  was  later  to  find 
out  that  there  was  a  German  garrison  already  there.  Until 
recently,  there  had  been  a  gunpowder  factory  and  a  sawmill  in 
the  town.  Some  Jews  had  been  brought  to  work  in  the  factory  but 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Czestochowa  Ghetto.  We  found  that 
out  after  the  war. 

Our  Germans  approached  the  Polish  authorities  and 
demanded  accommodation  for  the  army.  We  women  were  given 
a  whole  house  for  our  own  use,  much  to  our  satisfaction.  My 
mother  and  I  shared  one  room,  Irena  and  Krystyna  an  adjoining 
one,  and  Genia  took  the  third.  We  even  had  a  kitchen  and 
bathroom.  Luxury  such  as  this  we  hadn’t  experienced  since  we 
left  Warsaw. 

We  slept  very  well  the  first  night,  luxuriating  in  our  wonderful 
soft  beds,  but  on  the  second  night,  my  mother  and  I  were  woken 
by  the  guttural  sounds  of  German  voices.  Obviously  Krystyna  and 
Irena  were  entertaining.  Mama  looked  at  me  in  embarrassment 
and  told  me  to  put  my  clothes  on.  We  lay  on  our  beds,  fully 
dressed,  and  listened  to  the  squeaking  of  beds  in  the  next  room. 
When  the  Germans  left  the  next  morning,  Irena  and  Krystyna 
paraded  into  our  room,  flaunting  elegant  new  dressing  gowns 
and  carrying  bags  of  sweets  and  chocolates  which  they  shared 
with  us. 

Later  that  afternoon  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door  and  I  was 
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startled  to  find  a  handsome  young  German  officer  seated  there  on 
his  horse.  He  didn’t  bother  to  dismount,  but  rode  straight  into 
Irena  and  Krystyna’s  room,  much  to  their  amusement.  Irena 
climbed  up  behind  him  and  they  cantered  off  for  a  ride  in  the 
fields.  When  they  disappeared  from  view,  I  actually  pinched 
myself  to  make  sure  I  wasn’t  dreaming. 

About  an  hour  later  they  returned.  Another  German  officer 
arrived  with  a  parcel  of  drinks,  sandwiches  and  cakes  that  they 
proceeded  to  lay  out  on  the  table.  My  mother,  Genia  and  I  were 
invited  to  join  the  party,  and  felt  it  would  be  prudent  to  accept. 
Everything  had  such  an  air  of  unreality!  The  front  was  only  a  few 
kilometres  away  and  here  we  were  partying  with  soldiers  who 
would  soon  be  defeated  or  even  killed. 

After  a  few  glasses  of  vodka  Irena’s  eyes  were  sparkling.  Her 
hair  hung  loose  to  her  shoulders  and  she  looked  absolutely 
beautiful  as  she  talked  animatedly  to  her  handsome  young 
lieutenant.  Krystyna  was  more  passive,  but  allowed  herself  to  be 
embraced  by  the  other  officer.  She  didn’t  show  much  emotion, 
but  glanced  sideways  at  Irena  several  times,  as  if  to  win  her 
approval.  As  for  myself,  my  main  interest  lay  in  devouring  as 
many  chocolates  as  I  could  possibly  swallow  in  a  limited  time. 
At  around  ten  o’clock,  Mama,  Genia  and  I  retired  to  our  rooms, 
but  found  sleep  impossible  with  the  noise  coming  from  the 
next  room. 

My  mother  was  worried  about  the  wound  on  my  leg,  which 
was  now  very  deep  and  inflamed,  so  she  decided  to  visit  a  Polish 
doctor.  He  said  it  was  caused  by  a  combination  of  malnutrition 
and  the  stress  we  were  under,  living  with  the  German  Army.  He 
cleaned  it  up  but  it  didn’t  improve  matters  for  long.  Of  course, 
he  had  no  idea  just  how  severe  our  tension  was.  The  turmoil  of 
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our  lives  was  also  taking  its  toll  on  my  mother  She  had  lost  a 
great  deal  of  weight  and  the  strain  showed  around  her  eyes. 

The  Goering  troops  being  amalgamated  with  another 
division.  My  mother,  Genia  and  I  were  sent  to  work  in  the 
officers’  canteen  and  we  were  surrounded  by  soldiers  we  had 
never  seen  before.  We  discussed  whether  this  was  the  time  for 
us  to  make  a  bid  for  freedom  but  decided  we  were  safer  staying 
where  we  were.  Firstly,  we  had  no  idea  how  we  could  obtain 
food  and  shelter  without  money.  Just  as  importantly,  the  chances 
of  the  Germans  identifying  us  as  Jews  were  much  slimmer  than 
if  we  went  out  among  the  Poles.  We  were  much  safer  living  right 
under  the  noses  of  the  enemy. 

We  were  now  working  in  an  old  building  that  could  once 
have  been  part  of  a  rich  farmer’s  estate,  and  were  lucky  enough 
to  be  given  our  own  room  in  the  enormous  two-storey  house. 
The  officer  in  charge  was  a  Major  Tarabochia,  from  Vienna.  He 
was  a  well-spoken,  distinguished-looking  man  of  around  sixty, 
with  white  hair  and  a  kindly  face,  and  reminded  me  very  much 
of  my  own  father.  I  had  begun  to  miss  Papa  more  and  more 
lately,  and  continued  to  write  him  letters,  which  I  kept  hidden  in 
a  bundle  under  my  mattress,  hoping  that  one  day  I  would  be  able 
to  give  them  to  him. 

Surprisingly,  Irena  and  Krystyna  were  left  to  work  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  non-commissioned  soldiers.  Being  in  the  officers’ 
kitchen  meant  that  we  had  access  to  much  better  leftovers  than 
they  did.  Apparently  the  Germans  preferred  genuine  workers  to 
girls  who  wanted  to  take  the  easy  way  out. 

My  mother  and  I  began  the  day  by  lighting  the  fires  in  the 
ovens,  helping  the  adjutant  in  the  kitchen  and  then  organising  the 
tables  for  lunch.  This  was  the  main  meal  of  the  day  and  often 
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consisted  of  meatballs,  served  raw  in  order  to  preserve  the 
nutritional  value  of  the  meat.  As  I  was  receiving  better 
nourishment  I  began  to  fill  out,  but  unfortunately,  the  wound 
from  the  burst  boil  on  my  leg  was  still  agonizingly  painful, 
increasing  in  size,  and  refusing  to  heal.  I  used  to  change  the 
dressing  myself  so  that  Mama  wouldn’t  see  how  bad  it  had 
become.  However,  the  day  came  when  I  developed  a  fever  and 
couldn’t  get  out  of  bed.  There  was  no  way  to  hide  the  fact  that 
something  was  wrong,  so  Mama  went  to  Major  Tarabochia  and 
begged  him  for  help. 

I  don’t  know  how  she  achieved  it,  but  he  provided  me  with 
the  best  care  imaginable  under  the  circumstances.  He  sent  his 
personal  adjutant,  an  Italian  named  Patalas,  with  oranges,  milk, 
bread,  butter  and  eggs.  He  sat  down  with  me  for  a  few  hours 
every  day  and  entertained  me  with  interesting  anecdotes  about 
his  life.  He  said  that  I  was  lucky  because  I  reminded  Major 
Tarabochia  of  the  daughter  he  had  left  in  Vienna.  The  Major  felt 
that  if  he  was  good  to  me,  maybe  some  day,  somebody  would  be 
kind  to  his  daughter  in  return. 

I  looked  forward  to  Patalas’  visits  as  he  was  always  cheerful 
and  had  a  good  sense  of  humour,  but  one  day  he  came  in  visibly 
distressed.  When  I  asked  him  what  was  wrong  he  said  that  he 
had  to  go  on  a  special  assignment  fairly  soon,  and  he  was 
worried  about  it.  The  next  day  he  was  gone.  A  few  days  passed 
and  he  didn’t  return. 

My  leg  was  still  the  same  but  my  temperature  had  dropped 
and  I  was  feeling  a  little  better,  so  I  went  back  to  work.  When 
there  was  still  no  word  of  Patalas  after  a  few  weeks  I  became 
somewhat  concerned.  My  mother  made  a  few  discrete  inquiries 
and  learned  that  he  had  been  sent  into  the  forest  on  some 
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mysterious  mission  and  had  been  shot.  There  was  no  explanation 
as  to  the  circumstances.  The  Germans  we  asked  were  reluctant  to 
talk  about  it,  but  we  were  given  the  impression  that  it  was  the 
Germans  themselves  who  had  shot  him,  not  the  partisans.  The 
news  upset  me  terribly.  It  was  impossible  to  understand  why 
such  a  good  man  should  be  killed.  Was  he  passing  on 
information  to  the  Poles  or  was  he  caught  stealing  supplies?  We 
would  never  know. 

My  temperature  returned  and  a  German  doctor  was  sent  to 
examine  me.  He  commented  that  at  my  age,  I  should  have 
already  begun  to  menstruate,  and  took  blood  tests  for 
tuberculosis,  venereal  disease  and  anaemia.  The  results  showed 
only  anaemia,  which  was  to  be  expected  under  such  abnormal 
conditions. 

Our  misery  was  briefly  lifted  by  a  brief  visit  from  Franz 
Brylewski.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  arrived  and  we 
knew  the  moment  we  saw  him  that  he  was  terribly  distressed.  He 
talked  to  us  as  friends,  forgetting  that  we  were  on  different  sides 
in  this  war  and  told  us  of  the  hardships  he  had  experienced  at  the 
front.  They  had  no  decent  food  and  slept  with  wet  boots  on, 
ready  to  march  at  a  moment’s  notice.  He  was  so  angry  at  his 
commanding  officers  that  his  face  grew  red  as  he  spoke.  My 
mother  tried  to  calm  him,  saying,  “Don’t  worry.  The  war  will  soon 
be  over.”  He  smiled  a  sad,  cynical  smile.  “The  people  running  this 
war  will  fight  until  the  last  soldier  is  dead.  Then  they’ll  sign  a 
peace  treaty  and  be  hailed  as  the  heroes  of  the  nation.” 

It  grew  dark  but  he  talked  on  and  on,  over-fatigued  and  very 
emotional.  Then  abruptly,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  “I’d  like  to 
give  you  something  to  remember  me  by.”  He  felt  in  his  pockets. 
"...  But  I  have  nothing  to  give  you!”  I  handed  him  a  pen  and  a 
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piece  of  paper,  saying:  “  Write  a  few  words  for  me.” 

He  took  the  paper  and  wrote  in  German, 

I’m  privileged  to  have  known  you. 

I  was  lucky  to  meet  someone  like  you  on  alien  territory. 
The  best  of  luck, 

Franz. 

Then  he  left.  I  was  very  moved,  sure  that  I  would  never  see 
him  again,  but  I  carried  his  message  with  me  for  many  years. 
Looking  back,  I  cannot  even  consider  my  feelings  for  Franz  as 
romantic.  I  felt  no  physical  attraction  and  I  believe  it  was  the 
same  for  him.  He  was  a  decent  person,  lonely  and  sad  like  me, 
and  the  nearest  thing  to  a  friend  I  had  in  all  those  years  in  hiding. 
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A  VISIT  TO  LUCYNA’S  HOME 

The  Germans  somehow  got  the  idea  that  I  would  be  of  greater 
value  to  then  as  a  farm-hand  than  a  kitchen-hand,  so  I  was 
assigned  to  a  new  position.  My  job  seemed  simple  enough.  I  was 
instructed  to  tie  bundles  of  straw  together  and  carry  them  to  a 
shelter  across  the  field,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  humiliating 
experience. 

I  tried  to  carry  the  bales  on  my  shoulders  like  the  peasant 
girls,  but  I  wasn’t  much  good  at  it.  They  teased  me  and  called  me 
fujara ,  a  clumsy  city  girl.  Only  one  of  them,  a  slim,  delicate- 
looking  girl  named  Lucyna,  befriended  me  and  showed  me  the 
easiest  way  to  handle  the  straw.  Whereas  the  other  girls  spent 
their  time  gossiping  about  local  events,  Lucyna  was  bright  and 
lively  and  interested  in  learning  about  everything,  especially  city 
life.  We  soon  trusted  each  other  enough  to  talk  about  our  mutual 
hatred  of  the  German  invaders  and  I  told  her  the  story  of  how  we 
had  been  taken  and  forced  to  work  for  them. 

One  day  I  was  crossing  the  field  with  a  bale  slung  over  my 
shoulder  when  I  heard  a  strange  sound.  I  looked  back  and  saw 
a  large  cow  loping  toward  me.  I  started  to  run,  but  it  gave  chase. 
As  it  gained  on  me  I  panicked  and  called  for  help.  The  other  girls 
ran  toward  me  but  instead  of  helping,  they  collapsed  in  gales  of 
laughter.  Then  I  heard  Lucyna’s  voice,  “Halina,  don’t  run.  Drop 
the  straw.  The  cow  won’t  hurt  you,  she  just  wants  your  straw.” 
I  began  to  turn  but  tripped  and  fell  in  a  graceless  heap,  covered 
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in  straw,  which  the  cow  began  to  nibble  delicately.  Lucyna 
helped  me  up  and  brushed  the  straw  off  me,  saying,  “The  cow’s 
the  most  harmless  animal  there  is.  You  should  never  be  afraid  of 
her.”  But  by  now  the  damage  had  been  done.  The  other  girls 
were  doubled  over  with  laughter,  and  I  was  thoroughly 
humiliated. 

After  this,  my  friendship  with  Lucyna  deepened  and  I  told  her 
all  about  my  life  in  the  Goering  Division.  I  was  invited  to  come 
to  her  home  after  work,  a  white  brick  house  on  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  I  arrived  around  eight  o’clock  at  night,  and  was  introduced 
to  her  mother,  an  attractive  woman  only  in  her  thirties.  We  had 
been  chatting  for  some  time  when  there  came  a  strange  knock  at 
the  door,  five  raps,  a  pause,  then  five  more  raps,  obviously  some 
type  of  code.  Lucyna’s  mother  opened  the  door  to  reveal  two 
men.  They  were  both  wearing  leather  jackets.  Lucyna’s  mother 
welcomed  them  with  handshakes  and  took  them  straight  into  the 
kitchen  to  feed  them. 

Then  I  was  introduced.  The  younger  one,  Kazik,  was 
Lucyna’s  boyfriend  and  sat  next  to  her  on  the  couch,  his  arm 
around  her  shoulders.  The  other,  Juzek,  asked  me  a  lot  of 
questions  about  my  background  in  Warsaw,  and  how  I  came  to 
be  working  for  the  Goering  Division.  His  questions  were  so 
searching  that  I  had  to  concentrate  hard  when  I  replied,  not  to 
give  the  slightest  inkling  of  my  true  identity.  He  asked  me  if  I  had 
a  boyfriend  and  when  I  answered,  blushing,  that  I  was  too 
young,  he  laughed  and  said  that  he  didn’t  mean  an  old  man  of 
thirty  like  himself,  but  someone  my  own  age. 

After  a  while  he  excused  himself  and  went  over  to  Lucyna’s 
mother  who  was  sitting  in  an  annex  doing  some  sewing.  I 
watched  them  and  concluded  from  their  attitude  towards  each 
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other  that  they  must  be  lovers.  They  sat  close  together  talking  in 
low  voices.  Then  I  heard  my  name  and  strained  to  hear  what  they 
were  saying.  Juzek  was  saying,  “She  is  too  young  for  this,  and 
very  immature.  I  don’t  think  we  should  take  the  risk.”  I  felt  my 
face  flush  yet  again  and  I  hoped  they  would  not  ask  me  to  do 
anything  that  could  further  endanger  my  mother  and  me. 

At  that  moment,  someone  knocked  on  the  door  and  everyone 
in  the  room  froze.  Kazik  told  Lucyna  to  turn  off  the  main  light 
and  just  leave  the  small  light  on  the  table.  He  and  Juzek  suddenly 
had  guns  in  their  hand  and  they  leapt  into  the  wardrobe.  Lucyna’s 
face  drained  of  colour.  As  she  dimmed  the  lights  I  was  gripped 
by  fear  and  dearly  regretted  my  visit.  There  was  nothing  I  could 
do  but  sit  quietly  and  hope  for  the  best.  “This  isn’t  happening,”  I 
thought.  “It’s  just  a  bad  dream.  In  a  little  while  I’ll  wake  up.” 

The  knock  came  again  and  Lucyna’s  mother  reluctantly 
opened  the  door  to  reveal  a  soldier  in  German  uniform.  I  felt 
dizzy.  I  was  stunned  to  hear  him  ask  in  excellent  Polish,  “Have 
you  had  any  news.”  I  studied  his  face  because  I  knew  most  the 
men  from  the  division,  at  least  by  sight,  but  he  was  totally 
unfamiliar.  Juzek  and  Kazik  came  out  of  hiding  and  shook  hands 
warmly  with  the  ‘German’,  then  the  three  men  moved  to  the 
annex.  Lucyna  noticed  the  look  of  shock  on  my  face  and 
explained  that  the  soldier  was  one  of  their  own  people. 

The  whole  atmosphere  was  becoming  more  eerie  and  surreal, 
but  fortunately  it  was  getting  late  enough  for  me  to  say  goodbye 
and  thankyou  and  leave.  Walking  home  in  the  darkness,  I 
pondered  the  events  of  the  evening  and  crazy  images  of  myself 
as  a  member  of  the  partisans  whirled  in  my  head.  The  next 
morning,  Lucyna  didn’t  even  allude  to  the  events  of  the  previous 
night.  A  few  days  later,  I  was  moved  to  a  new  job  and  I  never 
saw  Lucyna  again. 
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I  was  transferred  back  to  the  kitchen  and  one  of  my  duties 
was  to  wash  the  floor.  I  was  given  rags  and  soap  and  instructed 
to  do  a  good  job.  I  saturated  the  floor  with  soapy  water  and 
helplessly  tried  to  sponge  it  all  up  again.  It  seemed  an  impossible 
task,  so  there  I  knelt,  tears  silently  flowing  down  my  cheeks.  A 
German  lieutenant  happened  to  pass  by  and  he  watched  me 
bemusedly  for  a  while,  then  asked:  “Have  you  never  washed  a 
floor  before?”  “No,”  I  sniffed  through  my  tears,  “I  was  at  school 
when  the  war  started.”  He  looked  at  me,  smiling  with 
amusement.  “We  must  think  of  something  else  for  you  to  do,”  he 
said,  and  walked  out  of  the  kitchen. 

The  next  day,  his  adjutant  told  me  that  every  German  girl  of 
my  age  knew  how  to  wash  a  floor,  even  if  she  was  still  at  school. 
I  stood  facing  him,  tears  in  my  eyes  and  expecting  the  worst. 
Then  he  smiled  and  said:  “You’re  so  young.  I  really  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  you.  Maybe  I  can  teach  you  to  wash  windows.” 
He  polished  the  windows  with  newspapers  until  they  gleamed, 
while  I  stood  like  a  dummy  watching  him.  When  he  had  finished 
he  said  to  me  jokingly,  “I  can’t  even  ask  you  for  a  kiss  at  you’re 
age.”  He  gave  me  a  chaste  kiss  on  the  cheek.  Even  that  I  found 
distasteful  as  he  was  German,  very  fat  and  ugly.  However  I  was 
fortunate,  because  the  only  work  he  assigned  me  to  do  was  the 
sweeping  and  dusting  of  the  officer’s  rooms.  He  washed  the 
floors  and  windows  himself  and  told  me  that  he  considered 
himself  lucky  indeed  to  be  cleaning  windows  instead  of  fighting 
at  the  front. 

A  few  officers  would  talk  to  me  occasionally  as  I  went  about 
my  duties,  but  they  were  always  rather  aloof  and  condescending. 
After  all,  in  their  minds  I  was  only  a  Polish  slave-worker  and  they 
were  members  of  the  master  race.  I  was  afraid  of  them  and  stayed 
out  of  their  way  as  much  as  possible.  One  never  knew  what 
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cruelty  they  were  capable  of  inflicting. 

One  afternoon  every  week,  I  would  see  a  young  woman  of 
about  twenty  knocking  at  the  bedroom  door  of  one  of  the 
officers.  She  was  not  a  pretty  girl,  but  looked  well  groomed  and 
intelligent.  After  seeing  each  other  week  after  week  we  finally 
exchanged  greetings  and  struck  up  a  conversation.  She  told  me 
frankly  that  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  German.  “When  it 
comes  to  personal  feelings,  nationality  doesn’t  count,”  she  said. 
“I’d  do  anything  for  him,  even  at  the  risk  of  people  finding  out 
about  our  relationship  and  shaving  my  head  to  punish  me.  I  just 
pray  he  will  take  me  back  to  Germany  when  the  war  ends.” 
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The  Germans  were  becoming  restless  and  homesick  again, 
drinking  a  great  deal  and  getting  maudlin  as  they  sang  their 
songs.  They  too  had  had  enough  of  war  and  for  once,  our  silent 
aspirations  were  the  same  as  theirs. 

Then  something  dreadful  happened  and  our  lives  were  once 
again  in  jeopardy.  It  started  when  one  of  the  cooks  said  to  me 
that  I  was  a  pretty  girl  and  I  reminded  him  of  a  famous  Jewish 
actress.  I  didn’t  know  what  to  say  and  nervously  thanked  him  for 
his  compliment.  I  reported  the  incident  to  my  mother  and  she 
said  to  forget  about  it.  But  this  sly  ‘compliment’  was  anything  but 
an  innocent  remark.  It  seemed  that  some  nights  before,  Irena  and 
Krystyna  had  a  party  with  the  two  German  cooks.  Krystyna,  who 
had  too  much  to  drink,  told  her  boyfriend  for  the  night  that  her 
father  had  been  our  caretaker  and  always  suspected  us  of  being 
Jewish.  The  cook  decided  to  report  this  to  Major  Tarabochia. 

The  Major  called  my  mother  in  to  discuss  ‘this  grave  matter’. 
My  mother  pretended  outrage  and  said  that  not  only  was 
Krystyna  a  very  simple  girl,  but  also  vicious  and  prone  to  gossip. 
The  Major  apologised  to  Mama  and  said  that  he  was  sure  it  was 
slander  because  he  could  see,  from  her  manner  and  bearing,  she 
belonged  to  the  Polish  aristocracy. 

The  matter  was  dropped,  but  Mama  and  I  were  gripped  by 
such  fear,  it  took  all  our  willpower  to  behave  normally  and  keep 
up  our  facade.  We  thought  of  running  away,  but  that  would  only 
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have  given  credence  to  Krystyna’s  accusation.  The  Germans 
would  have  found  us  anyway. 

It  seemed  that  Major  Tarabochia  hadn’t  forgotten  the  incident 
either,  because  a  few  days  later,  he  summoned  my  mother  to  his 
office.  She  stood  before  him  pale  and  trembling  within,  but  tried 
to  look  self-assured.  He  invited  her  politely  to  sit  down,  then  told 
her  that  he  had  decided  to  send  Krystyna,  Irena  and  the  cook  to 
Latvia,  to  another  army  regiment.  “In  the  case  of  such  a  serious 
allegation  I  must  make  a  clean  break  between  you,”  he  said.  “I 
cannot  tolerate  slanderers  in  my  regiment.”  He  studied  her 
earnestly  and  she  wondered  if  he  was  unsure  of  the  truth  and 
was  moving  to  protect  her,  and  possibly  himself,  from  the 
investigation  that  would  surely  follow  if  further  allegations  were 
made. 

The  following  week  he  did  something,  perhaps  to  help  divert 
suspicion  from  us.  He  invited  my  mother  to  dinner  in  his  personal 
apartment,  sending  his  adjutant  in  his  official  car  to  call  for  her 
at  seven  o’clock.  Even  though  everything  was  done  with  no 
secrecy  attached,  Mama  had  some  reservations  about  going.  Of 
course,  she  had  very  little  choice. 

When  she  arrived,  she  found  the  table  was  formally  set,  and 
the  most  expensive  food  was  served  by  his  adjutant.  Contrary  to 
her  worst  fears,  Major  Tarabochia  behaved  in  the  most 
gentlemanly  manner.  They  spoke  of  his  home  city,  Vienna,  which 
of  course,  Mama  knew  well,  having  lived  there  during  the  First 
World  War.  Over  a  glass  of  wine  they  reminisced  happily  about 
better  times  when  Vienna  was  the  centre  of  culture  and  art,  and 
Mama  felt  relaxed  enough  to  converse  as  she  would  with  a  good 
friend.  In  return,  he  told  her  about  his  personal  life,  and  how 
much  he  missed  his  family.  At  ten  o’clock,  he  thanked  her  for 
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coming  and  for  providing  the  type  of  pleasant  company  he  had 
felt  so  deprived  of  recently.  Then  his  adjutant  drove  her  home. 

A  week  passed  and  Mama  received  another  invitation  to 
dinner  with  the  Major.  This  time  she  was  most  concerned  and 
began  looking  pale  and  drawn.  She  had  had  time  to  think  about 
the  ramifications  of  the  Major  taking  further  interest  in  her.  She 
believed  him  to  be  a  gentleman,  but  who  could  tell?  She  also 
feared  that  she  might  risk  giving  herself  away  with  a  slip  of  the 
tongue.  She  believed  that  safety  lay  in  not  being  noticed.  Yet,  to 
refuse  was  unthinkable. 

Believing  that  God  practices  no  particular  faith,  she  went  off 
to  church  to  find  a  quiet  place  to  think.  As  she  knelt  before  the 
altar,  all  the  tension  and  fear  that  had  been  building  up  in  her, 
overflowed  in  bitter  tears.  Then  she  heard  a  voice  saying,  “What 
has  happened  my  child  that  you  are  so  upset?”  and  looked  up  to 
find  a  priest  gazing  at  her  in  kindly  consternation.  He  helped  her 
rise  and  took  her  to  his  study.  He  settled  her  into  an  armchair  and 
ordered  a  cup  of  tea  for  her,  giving  her  time  to  stop  crying.  It 
occurred  to  her  that  this  priest  might  be  able  to  help  us  get  away 
from  the  German  army  and  the  good  Major  Tarabochia. 

Fate  could  not  have  been  kinder  to  her.  The  priest’s  name 
was  Priest  Prefect  Gizycki  and  we  were  later  to  hear  that  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Underground.  I  never  knew  what  she 
told  him,  but  he  promised  to  help  her  and  he  did.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  Major  Tarabochia,  explaining  that  we  were  good 
Christians  and  he  felt  obliged  to  take  us  under  his  care.  He  asked 
for  our  release  on  the  grounds  of  health  reasons,  mainly  my 
troublesome  leg.  He  told  us  he  would  organize,  through  Polish 
Social  Welfare,  the  payment  of  rent  for  lodgings  and  that  we 
would  receive  food  rations  through  the  Polish  Red  Cross. 
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To  our  relief,  Major  Tarabochia  agreed  to  apply  for 
permission  to  release  us  from  our  duties  to  allow  us  to  rejoin  the 
Polish  community.  Priest  Gizycki  visited  us  in  our  German 
quarters  and  advised  us  to  leave  as  soon  as  we  were  allowed, 
because  the  situation  could  become  very  dangerous  for  us  if  the 
Germans  were  ordered  to  withdraw. 

I  was  still  cleaning  the  rooms  of  the  German  officers  while 
waiting  for  official  confirmation  of  our  release.  One  day  I  was 
startled  to  notice  a  photograph  of  Irena  on  one  of  the  desks  and 
deliberately  stayed  late  to  find  out  which  officer  worked  at  this 
particular  desk. 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  soldier  who  had  ridden  his  horse  into 
her  room  in  Pionski  only  a  few  months  ago.  He  recognised  me, 
greeting  me  with  a  wide  smile,  and  asked  whether  I  knew  where 
he  could  find  Irena  because  he  had  lost  contact  with  her.  I  replied 
that  I  had  no  idea  and  tried  to  terminate  our  conversation.  He 
didn’t  even  know  that  she  had  been  transferred  to  Latvia  and  the 
subject  made  me  very  nervous.  But  he  wanted  to  talk  about  her, 
how  beautiful  she  was,  how  bright  and  intelligent,  and  how  much 
he  missed  her.  He  had  even  thought  of  marrying  her  and  taking 
her  back  to  Germany.  Fortunately,  I  was  soon  relieved  of  his 
company. 
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The  confirmation  of  our  release  finally  arrived  and  we  wasted  no 
time  in  leaving.  We  packed  our  belongings  including,  of  course, 
my  precious  fur  coat,  and  walked  through  the  forest  to  our  new 
home.  We  had  been  assigned  a  very  narrow  room  with  four  beds 
virtually  touching  each  other,  which  we  were  to  share  with  two 
old  Polish  ladies. 

The  food  delivered  to  us  by  the  Red  Cross  was  small  in 
quantity  and  contained  little  of  nutritional  value,  compared  to 
what  we  had  been  eating  in  the  German  army.  Even  so,  we  were 
better  off  than  the  rest  of  the  population,  who  were  virtually 
starving.  Mama  had  a  disagreement  with  the  other  ladies  about 
the  apportionment  of  the  food,  as  she  felt  that  I  should  be 
receiving  slightly  larger  portions  because  I  was  a  growing  girl.  Of 
course,  they  did  not  share  her  point  of  view.  Having  our  names 
on  an  official  Red  Cross  list  was  lucky  in  another  way.  It  enabled 
my  father  to  trace  us  some  time  later. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  I  began  to  feel  weaker  by  the  day. 
My  head  became  covered  with  lice-infected  blisters.  Every  time  I 
did  my  hair,  my  comb  would  be  covered  in  lice  and  pus.  I 
scratched  at  my  head  continuously  and  the  more  I  scratched,  the 
worse  it  became.  I  was  a  real  picture  of  misery  and  disgrace.  The 
old  ladies  couldn’t  stand  the  sight  of  me  and  urged  my  mother  to 
find  me  a  bed  in  the  hospital  before  they  all  became  infected. 
Mama  thought  she  could  look  after  me  herself  and  took  me  to  see 
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the  doctor,  only  to  be  told  that  I  was  too  run  down  for  her  to  be 
able  to  help  me.  Reluctantly,  Mama  took  me  to  the  General 
Hospital  and  left  me  there. 

I  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  many  beds  squeezed  into  the 
general  ward.  Then  I  was  taken  to  another  room  where  a  nurse 
scrubbed  me  with  a  foul-smelling  disinfectant,  shaved  off  all  my 
hair,  poured  some  more  vile-smelling  liquid  over  me  and  encased 
my  head  in  bandages,  leaving  only  holes  for  my  eyes  and  my 
mouth.  Despite  the  fact  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  scratch  I 
managed  to  manipulate  the  bandages  with  my  thumb  to  give 
myself  at  least  the  illusion  of  scratching. 

Miserable  as  I  was,  I  looked  at  the  patients  lying  in  the  beds 
near  mine  and  thought  how  lucky  I  was.  There  were  so  many 
people  suffering  so  much  more  than  I.  The  woman  on  my  left 
was  moaning  all  the  time  and  calling  for  the  nurse.  On  the  other 
side  a  young  woman,  eyes  shining  with  fever,  kept  getting  out  of 
bed  to  engage  the  other  patients  in  conversation. 

My  first  night  in  the  hospital  was  a  nightmare.  The  woman  on 
my  left  not  only  increased  her  moaning,  but  began  to  swear  and 
curse  terribly  in  language  used  only  by  gutter  people.  In  the 
beginning  I  was  amused,  but  after  a  while  I  became  frightened, 
thinking  she  must  be  insane  and  would  probably  murder  me  in 
my  sleep.  Finally  a  nun  came  and  knelt  by  her  bed,  praying  for 
the  patient’s  soul.  “Her  soul,”  I  thought  to  myself  as  I  eventually 
drifted  into  fitful  sleep,  “may  be  good,  but  her  language  is 
certainly  bad.” 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning  the  woman  was  gone.  I  asked 
a  nurse  what  had  happened  to  her  and  was  told  that  she  had  died 
during  the  night  of  an  infected  liver.  The  lady  on  the  other  side 
had  also  gone  and  I  learned  that  she  had  been  moved  to  the 
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typhoid  ward.  The  nurse  explained  that  she  had  been 
misdiagnosed  originally  by  the  doctor  because  her  symptoms  had 
not  been  typical  of  typhoid  fever.  “She  could  have  infected 
everyone  of  us,”  I  said.  The  nurse  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
said,  “Blame  the  war  for  it.  We’ve  got  too  many  patients  to  care 
for  everybody  properly.” 

My  mother  visited  me  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  was  greatly 
upset.  She  looked  pale  and  her  feet  were  blue  and  swollen.  It 
was  snowing  outside,  and  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  poor 
Mama  had  no  money  to  buy  stockings.  I  didn’t  even  know  how 
she  could  afford  to  keep  me  in  hospital.  Inside  my  bandages, 
tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  and  I  thought,  “We  are  paupers,  with 
no  money  and  no-one  to  look  after  us.”  Mama  must  have 
misunderstood  my  distress,  for  she  said,  “Don’t  worry  Halinka, 
you’ll  be  well  in  a  few  weeks.”  “It’s  not  me  I’m  worrying  about,” 
I  explained,  “it’s  you.  You  can  get  pneumonia  walking  around  in 
bare  feet  like  that.”  She  kissed  my  hand  then  turned  her  face  but 
I  couldn’t  help  noticing  that  she  too  had  tears  in  her  eyes.  There 
was  no  hint  of  tears  in  her  voice  as  she  continued.  “I’m  fine.  I’m 
very  strong.  You’ll  see,  Halinka,  the  war  will  soon  be  over  and 
we’ll  be  safe  with  your  father  again.” 

I  had  an  unexpected  visitor,  a  pleasant-looking  young  man  of 
about  twenty,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Priest  Gizycki.  He  brought 
me  some  fruit  and,  miraculously,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  a  small 
bunch  of  flowers  and  sat  on  the  end  of  my  bed  talking  to  me.  He 
explained  that  he  had  come  in  his  uncle’s  place,  as  he  wanted  to 
meet  a  girl  from  a  big  city  like  Warsaw.  I  pointed  to  my  head  and 
said  that  the  only  interesting  thing  about  me  was  that  I  looked 
like  an  Egyptian  mummy,  but  assured  him  that  I  appeared  sicker 
than  I  actually  was. 
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We  laughed  together  and  I  felt  completely  at  ease  with  him. 
We  chatted  away  about  our  schools  and  our  lives.  I  suddenly 
realised  how  very  much  I  had  missed  speaking  Polish  to 
someone  of  my  own  age  and  educational  level,  and  for  a  few 
moments  I  was  even  happy  that  I  was  sick  and  had  someone  like 
him  to  feel  sorry  for  me. 

I  began  feeling  better  every  day  and  insisted  on  getting  out  of 
bed,  because  I  felt  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  me  other 
than  my  head.  I  tried  to  make  myself  useful  by  helping  the  nurses 
who  had  too  much  work,  and  running  around  the  hospital 
distributing  the  meals,  which  were  almost  inedible.  I  realised 
again  how  lucky  we  had  been  with  the  Goering  Division,  having 
access  to  their  supplies  of  eggs  and  milk.  The  insufficient  supply 
of  food  was  an  insurmountable  problem  for  most  Poles,  who 
were  perpetually  hungry,  despite  the  rich  yields  of  their 
countryside.  Nearly  all  the  produce  was  confiscated  by  the 
Germans  and  there  was  little  left  for  the  Poles. 

My  mother  came  on  one  of  her  daily  visits  wearing  stockings, 
a  bright  smile  lighting  up  her  face.  She  showed  me  two  hundred 
zloty,  which  was  not  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days,  but  certainly 
a  help.  “Mama,  where  did  you  get  that  money?  ”  I  asked.  She  told 
me  that  the  previous  day,  she  had  left  the  hospital  at  the  same 
time  as  a  young  man.  She  had  been  deep  in  thought  and  hadn’t 
really  taken  much  notice  of  him,  though  he  looked  vaguely 
familiar  since  he  was  also  visiting  someone  in  the  hospital. 

She  felt  cold  and  depressed,  and  allowed  herself  to  weep  a 
little  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  thinking  that  no  one  could  see 
her.  Suddenly  she  became  aware  of  footsteps  and  sensed  that 
someone  was  following  her.  She  quickened  her  pace,  but  the 
steps  behind  her  also  quickened,  so  she  turned  to  confront 
whoever  was  trailing  her. 
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It  was  the  young  man  from  the  hospital.  He  said,  “Don’t  be 
afraid.  I’m  not  going  to  hurt  you.  It’s  just  that  I’ve  seen  you 
around  the  hospital  and  you  seem  to  have  a  problem.  I  was 
wondering  whether  I  could  help  you.”  Mama  thanked  him 
politely  and  said  that  she  was  grateful  for  his  offer,  but  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do  for  her.  He  accompanied  her  home  and 
explained  to  her  that  he  so  appreciated  his  luck  in  having  his 
own  wife  and  family  all  healthy  and  united,  that  it  would  give 
him  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  help  someone  less  lucky. 
She  thanked  him  again,  but  refused  his  help.  When  they  parted 
at  her  door,  he  asked  her  name.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
decided  that  it  would  cause  her  no  harm  to  write  it  for  him  on  a 
slip  of  paper. 

In  the  morning,  Mama  opened  the  door  in  response  to  a 
knock  and  a  young  boy  of  about  ten  handed  her  an  envelope 
with  her  name  on  it.  She  was  astounded  and  her  first  thought  was 
that  my  father  had  discovered  our  whereabouts,  but  then  she 
realised  that  was  impossible.  She  opened  the  envelope  and  found 
two  hundred  zloty  attached  to  an  unsigned  note  that  read:  “This 
is  for  you  to  buy  yourself  some  stockings.  God  bless  you.” 
Kindness  from  a  total  stranger! 

The  time  came  for  me  to  leave  hospital.  I  looked  in  the  mirror 
and  hated  the  sight  of  myself.  My  scalp  was  as  bald  as  my  knee. 
I  was  crying  bitter  tears  when  one  of  the  nurses  put  her  arm 
around  my  shoulders  and  said,  “Your  hair  will  start  growing  back 
in  about  three  weeks,  and  in  a  few  months  you’ll  laugh  at 
yourself  for  having  been  so  upset.  Put  your  scarf  over  your  head 
and  forget  about  it.  Your  problems  could  be  much  worse.” 
Resigned,  I  covered  my  head,  thanked  the  nurses  for  their 
kindness  and  left  the  hospital. 

The  outside  world  was  ugly  too.  In  our  small  room  we  had 
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to  listen  to  the  constant  whining  of  the  two  old  women  who  were 
very  judgemental  and  moralistic,  criticising  everyone  who  came 
within  their  radius.  They  were  particularly  vocal  when  they 
noticed  that  our  landlady  had  two  boyfriends  who  visited  her  in 
rotation,  one  on  Tuesdays,  the  other  on  Fridays,  and  went  into  a 
frenzy  when  one  of  the  men  was  seen  leaving  money  on  the 
landlady’s  bed.  I  wished  they  would  mind  their  own  business  and 
not  create  unnecessary  problems.  My  mother  also  disliked  the 
two  old  women,  but  tried  to  be  polite  to  them  for  the  sake 
of  peace. 

There  was  a  moment  of  brightness  in  all  that  gloom.  I  had  a 
rendezvous  with  Andrzej,  the  priest’s  nephew.  I  went  to  meet  him 
dressed  in  my  fur  coat  and  looking,  despite  the  scarf  covering  my 
miserable  scalp,  like  an  elegant  Polish  lady.  Andrzej  complimented 
me  on  my  appearance,  but  knowing  that  we  had  left  Warsaw  with 
no  personal  belongings,  was  uncomfortable  and  suspicious  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  had  acquired  the  coat.  I  could  only 
tell  him  the  truth  and  hope  that  he  believed  me. 

It  was  a  crisp,  clear  day  under  a  sky  of  blue  as  Andrzej  took 
my  hand  and  we  walked  over  a  snow-covered  bridge.  We  pelted 
each  other  with  snowballs  like  children  at  play,  and  I  felt  happier 
and  more  exhilarated  than  I  had  in  years.  “Will  you  be  going  back 
to  Warsaw  when  the  war  is  over?”  he  asked  me.  “Yes  I  think  so,” 
I  replied.  To  him,  I  represented  ‘the  big  city’  and  a  life  which, 
with  his  church  background  in  a  small  town,  seemed  strange 
and  exciting. 

He  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  study  Medicine  at  the  Warsaw 
University  after  his  matriculation,  and  asked  me  numerous 
questions  about  Warsaw,  which  I  tried  to  answer  as  well  as  I 
could.  I  started  out  enthusiastically  trying  to  describe  the  city,  but 
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then,  so  vividly  before  my  eyes,  came  images  of  how  I  last  saw 
it,  burning.  I  could  not  go  on.  As  far  as  I  knew,  Warsaw  was  now 
in  ruin.  “I’m  sorry,”  I  told  him,  “it  brings  back  such  painful 
memories  for  me;  I’d  rather  not  talk  about  it.”  “I  understand,”  he 
replied,  and  changed  the  subject. 

Andrzej  spoke  of  the  war,  and  said  that  it  would  soon  be  over 
because  the  Germans  were  retreating  on  all  fronts.  He  told  me 
that  the  Russians  already  occupied  Hungary,  and  Dresden  was 
being  devastated  by  bombing  by  U.S.  pilots.  I  listened  and 
wished  with  all  my  heart  that  all  he  was  saying  was  true.  I  saw 
Andrzej  only  one  more  time.  The  end  of  the  war  was  indeed 
almost  upon  us. 
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Just  a  few  weeks  later,  a  young  boy  raced  into  our  room 
announcing  that  all  the  Germans  had  withdrawn  from  the  area. 
At  first,  we  thought  he  was  crazy  because  we  hadn’t  heard  a 
single  shot.  We  ran  out  into  the  street  and  sure  enough,  most  of 
the  townspeople  were  congregated  there  in  wonder.  We  realised 
that  our  greatest  wish  had  been  answered.  But  nobody  was 
cheering.  Rather,  a  feeling  of  suspense  and  uncertainty  hung  in 
the  air.  Had  the  Germans  left  for  good  or  was  this  just  a 
temporary  withdrawal?  And  how  were  they  able  to  leave  so 
silently  during  the  night  that  no  one  heard  a  sound? 

Then  the  Polish  police  took  over  and  ordered  the  bakery 
open  to  feed  the  populace.  There  was  instant  pandemonium.  I 
was  swept  along  as  the  hungry  people  stampeded  the  bakery,  the 
strong  pushing  ahead  of  the  weak  as  they  rushed  towards  the 
shelves  of  bread.  They  tore  the  loaves  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
young  man  who  was  trying  to  distribute  them. 

I  was  feeling  very  small  and  lost  in  the  crowd.  I  was  sure  the 
bread  would  all  be  gone  before  I  could  get  to  it.  Then  the  young 
man  called  to  me  across  the  tumult,  “How  on  earth  could  a  little 
girl  like  you  have  survived  the  war?”  He  was  standing  high  on  a 
shelf  and  from  there  he  threw  a  loaf  of  bread  to  me.  I  thanked 
him  and  burst  out  laughing.  “How  indeed  could  a  girl  like  me 
have  survived  the  war,”  I  thought,  “But  I  did  and  that’s  a  fact.”  I 
stood  there  hugging  the  loaf,  filled  with  indescribable  exaltation. 

When  the  Russians  marched  into  Pionki  on  January  11th  or 
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12th  the  people  went  out  into  the  streets  to  welcome  them.  Only 
a  handful  arrived,  since  Pionki  was  such  a  small  place.  They 
immediately  demanded  vodka  and  were  given  what  was 
available,  mostly  bimber  -  home  brew.  Over  the  weeks  that 
followed,  we  saw  little  of  them  in  the  streets.  Everybody  avoided 
them  if  they  could,  because  they  were  rude  and  demanding  and 
a  mostly  a  little  drunk. 

People  started  drifting  into  the  town.  Some  were  Jewish.  They 
must  have  been  in  hiding  like  us,  or  liberated  from  the  camps.  We 
had  to  guess,  because  we  kept  right  away  from  them.  My  mother 
decided  that  we  needed  to  hide  our  identities  for  a  while  longer. 
For  her,  the  danger  was  not  over.  At  night,  we  could  still  hear  the 
rumbling  of  machine-guns  from  the  front  not  many  kilometres 
away.  In  the  distance  we  saw  fire  and  again,  what  looked  like  the 
flickering  of  thousands  of  stars  on  the  horizon.  During  the  day  we 
stayed  inside,  scared  that  the  Germans  might  return.  But  after  a 
few  days  the  sound  of  machine-gun  fire  subsided  and  we  became 
more  optimistic. 

Not  long  after,  a  lady  from  the  Red  Cross  visited  us.  She 
bought  a  package  tied  with  string.  “This  is  a  surprise  for  you,”  she 
said.  I  opened  it  and  saw  a  bundle  of  letters  from  my  father. 
There  were  thirty  of  them.  When  I  had  been  writing  letters  with 
little  hope  of  ever  getting  them  to  him,  he,  it  seems,  had  been 
doing  the  same. 

My  mother  and  I  clung  to  each  other,  crying  for  a  long  time 
with  joy.  The  last  time  we  had  seen  my  father  was  in  the  spring 
of  1944,  nearly  a  year  before,  and  then  we  had  lost  contact  with 
him.  We  didn’t  know  if  he  had  survived  the  Warsaw  Uprising 
when  so  many  people  had  been  killed.  Receiving  his  letters  was 
like  a  wonderful  gift  from  heaven.  My  father  had  written  that  he 
was  in  Kielce  and  was  well.  He  missed  us  terribly  and  had  us  in 
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his  mind  constantly,  praying  daily  for  our  safety.  He  said  that  he 
found  our  address  with  the  help  of  the  Red  Cross.  Father  had 
been  signing  his  letters  Antosia,  a  woman’s  name  in  case  they 
linked  us  to  him.  Of  course  he  knew  that  we  would  recognise  his 
writing.  I  still  have  one  letter  with  me  today,  fifty-six  years  later 
and  this  is  the  translation  almost  word  for  word: 

January  11th,  1945,  7p.m. 

My  Dear  Love, 

I  am  alone  in  my  flat.  As  it  happens,  the  other  tenants 
have  gone  away  for  a  few  days.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  free 
time  so  that  I  can  speak  with  you.  I  came  home  at  five 
o’clock  and  started  to  darn  my  socks.  They  are  in  terrible 
condition.  I  finished  two  pairs  and  then  I  thought  of  what 
to  cook  for  supper.  I  had  barley,  so  I  threw  some  into 
boiling  water,  and  it’s  cooking  now.  I  have  no  hope  that 
something  good  will  emerge,  since  I  have  no  fat  to  add. 
Perhaps  I’ll  add  sugar.  My  shoes  got  soaked  because  of 
the  thaw,  so  I’m  sitting  wearing  clogs  while  they  dry 
beside  the  stove.  I’m  basking  in  the  warmth  and  the  sense 
of  peace,  and  I’m  thinking  of  you.  I  wonder  what  you  are 
doing  right  now  and  when  finally,  I’ll  be  able  to  see  you 
again.  I’m  sending  you  a  parcel  with  a  lady  who  is  going 
to  Radom  on  Saturday  and  when  she  comes  back  I’ll  be 
able  to  write  to  you  where  you  can  collect  it.  The  barley 
is  cooking,  but  since  it’s  still  hard,  I’m  going  to  read  the 
newspaper  for  a  bit.  I’m  tired.  I  gave  three  piano  lessons 
of  two  and  a  half  hours,  (and  I’m  not  such  an  expert  as  a 
teacher),  so  I’ll  lie  down  straight  after  supper.  Write  to  me, 
my  love  and  share  with  me  just  one  picture  from  your  life 
so  that  I  can  be  together  with  you  for  a  few  moments. 
Wholeheartedly,  I  kiss  you  and  greet  you, 

Your  Antosia 

After  reading  his  letters,  we  wanted  to  go  to  him  immediately,  but 
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there  was  havoc  everywhere.  The  post  office  was  closed  and 
telephone  connections  were  cut.  There  were  no  trains  because 
the  Germans  had  bombarded  the  railways  as  they  withdrew. 
Everything  was  at  a  standstill.  So  how  could  we  think  of  going  to 
Kielce?  The  situation  was  the  same  for  my  father  and  he  decided 
to  come  on  foot  to  Pionki.  It  wasn’t  a  very  logical  decision.  We 
were  very  far  from  each  other  and  it  wasn’t  a  good  time  to  be 
travelling.  In  any  case,  he  didn’t  get  very  far. 

This  is  the  story  that  he  told  us  about  his  journey.  He  walked 
about  fifteen  kilometres  and  then  had  to  stop  because  his  feet 
were  wet  and  blistered.  He  put  newspaper  inside  his  shoes  and 
kept  walking.  He  was  exhausted,  but  the  happy  prospect  of 
seeing  us  kept  him  going.  Then  suddenly  he  felt  very  weak  and 
as  his  strength  abandoned  him,  he  stumbled  and  fell.  He  was 
found  unconscious  by  a  peasant  woman.  She  took  him  to  her 
home  and  called  a  doctor.  He  was  diagnosed  as  suffering  from 
exhaustion,  lack  of  food  and  lacerations.  This  unbelievably  kind 
woman  washed  his  feet,  bandaged  them  and  fed  him  with  hot 
soup.  In  about  two  weeks  he  had  recovered  but  he  was  too  weak 
to  keep  on  walking. 

Eventually  the  trains  returned  to  the  tracks  and  we  were  able 
to  get  to  Kielce.  It  was  the  most  memorable  and  happy  day  when 
I  saw  my  father  again.  He  was  painfully  thin  and  looked  so  much 
older.  I  also  looked  ghastly.  My  hair  was  shaved  off  and  I  had 
abscesses  all  over  my  body.  My  mother  was  thin,  pale  and 
exhausted.  A  stranger  seeing  the  three  of  us,  half-starved  and 
wretched-looking,  could  never  have  guessed,  unless  they  looked 
into  our  eyes,  that  we  were  consumed  with  joy.  Our  most  fervent 
dreams  had  come  true.  The  three  of  us  had  survived.  We  were 
reunited  as  a  family.  A  future  awaited  us.  We  spent  a  few  weeks 
in  Kielce,  then  decided  to  return  to  Krakow. 
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We  were  back  home  in  Krakow.  We  were  not  in  our  original 
apartment.  It  was  occupied  by  a  Polish  family  who,  it  seemed, 
had  just  walked  in  and  claimed  it.  And  why  not  ?  They  hadn’t 
expected  any  Jews  to  survive  the  wholesale  slaughter.  None  of 
our  belongings  were  in  the  apartment.  They  had  been  looted 
long  ago. 

Again,  our  wonderful  friend,  Zosia  Przybylska,  came  to  our 
aid.  We  became  her  tenants,  renting  two  small  rooms  in  her  large 
apartment.  It  had  been  requisitioned  by  the  Germans  during  the 
occupation  and  they  had  left  a  memento  of  their  stay  in  my 
bedroom.  It  was  a  mural  that  someone  had  painted  on  the  wall, 
a  depiction  of  a  drinking  scene  in  a  Bavarian  Inn.  It  was  cheerful 
and  well-executed  but  it  reminded  me  of  the  years  I  was  trying  to 
put  behind  me. 

Nature  had  awakened  from  her  winter  sleep.  Tender  green 
buds  covered  the  trees  and  fresh  intoxicating  scents  were  carried 
on  the  warm  wind.  It  was  on  such  a  day  when  we  learned  on  our 
radios  and  from  the  megaphones  blaring  in  the  streets  that  the 
war  had  officially  ended.  As  the  news  spread,  people  surged  into 
the  streets,  wild  with  jubilation.  The  long  years  of  suffering  and 
hopelessness  were  over.  Some  people  were  sobbing  hysterically, 
others  went  crazy,  screaming  and  jumping  up  and  down  with  joy. 
Everybody  was  everybody  else’s  friend  as  they  sang,  danced, 
drank  and  kissed  each  other.  My  feelings  of  happiness  and  relief 
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were  tempered  by  my  knowledge  of  all  I  had  lost,  my  childhood, 
my  loved  ones  -  Aunt  Stasia,  my  two  grandmothers,  my 
grandfather  and  most  of  my  family  and  friends. 

The  celebration  lasted  well  into  the  night.  I  remember  that  at 
nine  o’clock,  I  was  standing  on  our  balcony  with  my  mother  and 
father.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  sounds  of  laughter  and  music 
and  the  dark  sky  was  strung  with  thousands  of  multi-coloured 
fireworks  spelling  out  the  words  ‘The  End  of  the  War’.  A  band 
was  playing  in  the  street  and  people  were  singing  and  dancing 
to  the  music.  Poland  at  last  was  free,  liberated  from  a  exceedingly 
cruel  enemy  that  had  ruled  us  for  six  terrible  years. 

Our  family  celebrated  quietly  and  with  deep  thankfulness.  We 
toasted  with  wine,  the  peace  that  we  had  longed  for  so  much. 
That  evening,  I  felt  that  life  had  given  me  back  all  that  I  could 
possibly  ask  of  it. 
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My  father,  circa  1946. 


My  mother,  1947. 


My  friend  Irena  in  front  of  my  apartment, 
No.l  Aleja  Slowackiego,  circa  1947. 


Irena  and  me  in  Planty. 
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Reissue  of  original  document  attesting  to  my  mother’s  Christian  identity. 
Requested  by  her,  as  she  was  still  afraid  to  be  known  as  a  Jew. 


‘Mature-age’  matriculation  students  in  1947.  Me,  second  row  extreme  left. 


My  headmistress  and 
our  dear  family  friend, 
Zosia  Przybylska. 


Irena  and  me  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  1983. 


My  son  Mark’s  graduation  in  Law/Economics. 

Left  to  right:  myself,  my  husband,  Leopold  Zylberman, 
my  son,  Mark  White  and  my  father  in  his  late  eighties. 


YAD  VASHEM 
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The  Holocaust  Martyrs’  and  Heroes’  Rerneoibrance  Authority  nfsl,V;R  'jVi^hn 


Jerusalem,  22  December  1993 

Dr.  Roman  Ratomski 
ul.  Druzbacka  4  m.  12 
60-746  POZNAN 
POLAND 


Dear  Dr.  Ratomski, 


I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Special 
Commission  of  the  Designation  of  the  Righteous,  at  its  session  of 
7.11.1993  decided  to  confer  upon  you  &  your  late  mother  Mrs. 
Emilia  Ratomska  its  highest  expression  of  gratitude:  the  title  of 
Righteous  Among  the  Nations . 

This  recognition  entitles  the  previously-named  to  a  medal 
and  certificate  of  honour  and  the  privilege  of  having  your  names 
inscribed  on  the  Righteous  Honor  Wall,  at  Yad  Vashem,  Jerusalem. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  mailed  to  our  embassy  in  Warsaw, 
(Dr.  Rodika  Radian-Gordon,  ul .  L.  Krzywickiego  24,  Warsaw,  Tel: 
250028.  They  will  be  in  touch  with  you  for  further  information  on 
the  distribution  of  the  awards. 

Please  accept  our  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 


Sincerely  yours . 


Dr.  Mordecai  Paid! el 
Director 

Dept «  f  c."'  the  Rignteous 

decision/m . p . /s . o . / 

5884# 


cc:  Dr.  Rodika  Radian-Gordon,  Embassy  of  Israel  -  Warsaw 

ZIH  -  Poland 

Mr.  Stanislaw  Juliusz  Rutkoxv-ski  -  Australia 
v'Mrs .  Hali.na  Zylberman  -  Melbourne 
Mrs .  Ludwika  Haran  -  Israel 
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Letter  from  Yad  Vashem  to  Dr  Romek  Ratomski  acknowledging 
him  and  his  mother  as  Righteous  Among  the  Nations. 


CHAPTER  33 


REBUILDING  OUR  LIVES 

Then  the  Russians  came  to  Krakow.  They  spoke  loudly  and  sang 
Russian  songs,  oblivious  of  the  cold-hearted  welcome  of  the 
Poles.  I  remembered  as  I  watched  them,  my  mother’s  words 
during  the  most  difficult  years  under  the  German  occupation. 
“Halina,  if  the  Russians  liberate  us,  I  would  be  so  happy,  I  would 
kiss  their  dirty  boots.”  That  was  how  she  felt  then,  would  she  do 
so  now?  Of  course  she  didn’t. 

The  Russians,  as  they  advanced,  had  taken  many  German 
soldiers  prisoner.  At  war’s  end  they  allowed  the  German 
prisoners  their  freedom  for  just  one  day.  There  was  no  danger  of 
them  escaping.  They  wouldn’t  have  lasted  long  among  the 
unforgiving  Poles  who  had  suffered  so  much  from  them.  They 
huddled  together  in  the  streets  in  groups  and  one  could  hear 
again  their  guttural  language  we  had  grown  to  hate.  But  they 
were  different  Germans  to  those  during  their  occupation.  Their 
self-assurance  and  arrogance  had  disappeared.  Their  uniforms 
were  torn.  They  looked  exhausted,  thin  and  neglected  and  they 
begged  the  Polish  people  for  something  to  eat.  Some  Poles 
ignored  them,  while  others  took  pity  and  gave  them  a  piece  of 
bread  or  a  drink  of  milk. 

The  next  day  the  Russians  loaded  them  into  trucks  and 
transported  them  deep  into  Russia.  They  probably  used  them  for 
hard  physical  labour  and  I  doubt  whether  they  ever  saw  their 
own  country  again. 
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One  day,  when  I  was  passing  a  truck  loaded  with  German 
prisoners,  one  of  them  caught  my  attention,  because  he  said  to 
me  directly,  in  German:  “Lady,  I’m  hungry.  Give  me  some  bread, 
please.”  I  didn’t  manage  to  reply,  because  the  Russian  soldier 
guarding  him  said,  “Don’t  grumble,  you  have  enough  to  eat.”  I 
glanced  at  the  prisoner.  His  face  was  fine-featured  and  gentle. 
“He  could  have  been  just  a  soldier,  not  necessarily  a  Nazi,”  I 
thought.  But  my  pity  evaporated  when  I  remembered  my  years  of 
living  as  a  hunted  animal  and  what  his  people  had  done  to  mine. 

The  next  few  weeks,  I  often  walked  in  the  streets  of  Krakow, 
nostalgically  recalling  my  childhood  years.  I  was  such  a  happy 
girl  when  I  was  ten.  I  looked  at  the  familiar  buildings  in 
Karmelicka  St.  where  some  of  my  friends  had  lived  before  the 
war.  “Where  are  they  now?”  I  thought,  Dusia,  my  best  friend  and 
Ziuta  and  Zula  with  whom  I  had  exchanged  many  intimate 
thoughts;  and  the  boys,  Jasio  and  Heinz  with  whom  I  played  ball 
in  Krakowski  Park?  Heinz,  who  I  last  saw,  scarcely  believing  my 
eyes,  wearing  a  German  army  uniform,  had  he  survived?  And 
what  about  Marysia,  my  school  friend?  I  looked  for  them  and 
went  to  their  apartments.  I  asked  many  questions,  but  no  one 
could  give  me  any  information. 

I  finally  had  to  accept  the  terrifying  thought  that  I  was 
probably  the  only  one  left  alive.  They  and  millions  of  others  had 
been  lost  in  the  war.  I  felt  profoundly  sad.  All  the  familiar  faces 
of  my  childhood  had  disappeared  -  my  grandmother  and 
grandfather,  my  Aunt  Stasia  and  our  whole  community  of  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

It  brought  back  to  me  the  fact  that  I  had  been  very  lucky.  I 
had  survived  and  so  had  my  parents.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  so  alone. 
I  needed  to  alleviate  my  pain  and  I  did  it  by  running.  Day  after 
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day,  I  ran  aimlessly  in  Krakowski  Park.  I  ran  in  the  Planty  until  I 
was  exhausted.  Finally,  after  some  weeks,  my  stress  abated. 

I  started  to  feel  better  and  was  pleased  that  I  hadn’t  worried 
my  parents  with  my  distress.  They  had  their  own  difficulties  to 
cope  with.  But  I  couldn’t  control  my  dreams.  Night  after  night,  I 
would  awake  shaking  and  screaming  from  terrifying  nightmares, 
most  of  them  about  being  taken  away  by  the  Gestapo.  My  parents 
would  comfort  me.  If  they  had  their  own  nightmares,  they  never 
let  me  know.  Mine  lasted  for  many  years,  but  lessened  in  severity 
over  time.  I  must  have  been  close  to  fifty  when  they  stopped 
altogether. 

My  father  went  to  court  to  try  to  regain  the  tenancy  of  our 
elegant  pre-war  apartment,  but  despite  having  the  papers  and 
Polish  witnesses,  he  lost  and  blamed  it  on  the  anti-Semitic  attitude 
of  the  judge.  My  grandparents  had  hidden  some  valuables  in  the 
cellars  of  their  jewellery  business.  We  undertook  a  search,  but 
found  nothing  apart  from  a  few  precious  photographs  and  a 
Telefunken  radio,  which  to  our  amazement  was  still  working. 
German  technology! 

It  was  difficult  for  my  father  to  start  life  all  over  again,  but 
despite  all,  he  was  always  optimistic  and  cheerful  and  I  loved  him 
for  it.  We  were  living  an  uncomfortable  double  existence  and  we 
sorely  needed  his  positive  outlook.  We  had  kept  our  Polish 
names  and  identities  for  strangers,  admitting  our  Jewishness  only 
to  fellow  Jews. 

My  father  supported  us  by  organising  concerts  for  the  Krakow 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  to  his  Polish  colleagues  in  the  music 
world,  was  known  as  a  Catholic.  He  would  probably  not  have  got 
the  job  had  they  known  he  was  a  Jew.  He  hated  the  subterfuge, 
but  he  could  see  that  for  us  to  be  known  as  Jews  would  only 
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cause  us  trouble.  Discrimination  was  widespread  and  Jews  were 
still  being  beaten  up  or  even  murdered  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  Krakow,  our  lives  were  not  in  danger,  but  Father  had 
to  travel  all  over  Poland  looking  for  halls  to  rent  for  the  orchestra. 
He  was  paid  very  little  for  his  work.  We  lived  modestly  and  dined 
at  the  club  for  musicians  where  they  had  especially  cheap 
dinners. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  the  Russians’  presence  began  to  be 
felt.  They  tramped  the  streets  in  groups  of  four,  looking  for 
accommodation.  One  such  group  came  to  our  flat,  which  at  the 
time,  was  occupied  by  three  families,  and  asked  us  to  vacate  the 
premises.  We  had  nowhere  to  go.  My  father  knew  their  mentality 
and  he  thought  he  would  try  something.  He  sent  me  to  buy  a  few 
bottles  of  good  vodka  and  asked  my  mother  to  make  some 
sandwiches.  When  they  came  to  our  room  to  discuss  the  matter, 
my  father  suggested  in  his  halting  Russian,  that  before  they 
started  talking  business,  they  propose  a  toast  to  Russia’s  victory. 
He  said  he  would  like  to  express  his  gratitude  for  being  liberated 
by  them  from  the  evil  regime. 

The  man  in  charge  was  a  good-  looking  young  officer  and 
when  he  learned  that  we  were  survivors  and  Jews,  his  approach 
changed.  He  told  us  that  he  was  also  Jewish  and  became  very 
friendly.  He  asked  my  father  questions  about  the  war  and  how  he 
had  survived.  While  they  were  getting  to  know  one  another,  my 
mother  offered  them  more  drinks  and  sandwiches.  Of  course  my 
father  had  to  join  them.  They  wanted  me  to  drink  with  them  too, 
but  my  father  objected  on  the  grounds  that  I  was  too  young  to 
drink  alcohol. 

The  conversation  was  lively  and  the  officer  talked  about  his 
own  experiences  during  the  war.  The  atmosphere  became  more 
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and  more  amiable.  We  were  their  good  friends  and  they  stayed 
late  into  the  night.  They  taught  us  Russian  songs  and  drank  more 
vodka.  The  officer  expressed  his  sympathy  for  the  suffering  of  the 
Jewish  people  under  the  Germans  and  said  that  of  course,  he 
wouldn’t  like  to  add  more  suffering  to  ‘our  brothers’.  They  all 
thanked  us  for  the  welcome  party  in  their  honour,  and  left,  quite 
drunk. 

I  had  slipped  off  to  bed  hours  earlier,  so  I  missed  seeing  an 
extraordinary  sight.  My  father,  who  was  not  used  to  alcohol,  was 
so  intoxicated  that  he  was  unable  to  walk  and  had  to  crawl  to  get 
to  his  bed.  He  had  a  terrible  hangover  the  next  day.  But  it  was 
in  a  good  cause.  We  didn’t  have  to  think  about  moving  out. 
To  say  that  Zosia  was  very  pleased  with  my  father  is  an 
understatement.  He  was  her  hero. 
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A  SCHOOLGIRL  AT  SEVENTEEN 


It  was  March  1946,  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  and  not  many 
schools  would  accept  new  students  at  this  time.  So  my  mother 
had  to  enrol  me  into  a  convent  school  which  was  always  ready 
to  accept  fee-paying  students. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  attended  a  Catholic  School 
managed  by  the  nuns,  so  the  very  strict  atmosphere  was  strange 
to  me.  Every  day  before  the  lessons,  we  had  to  kneel  down  and 
recite  the  prayers.  As  a  mark  of  respect,  we  were  also  expected 
to  lower  our  heads  if  we  spoke  to  the  nuns.  There  were  strict 
rules  of  obedience.  We  were  not  allowed  to  raise  our  voices  and 
we  were  ordered  to  speak  with  humility  and  reverence  to  God. 
We  sang  hymns. 

I  knew  that  I  wouldn’t  have  to  stay  in  the  convent  for  longer 
than  the  six  months  remaining  in  the  school  year  and  tried  not 
to  be  too  irritated  by  a  curriculum  weighed  down  with  religious 
routines.  The  nuns  were  very  kind  and  helpful,  even  warm 
towards  the  children.  Nevertheless,  I  was  glad  when  I  received  a 
pass  to  the  third  form,  and  could  leave  the  convent  forever. 

Again  it  was  summer  and  school  holidays.  How  lovely  it  was 
not  to  wear  woollen  jumpers,  heavy  coats  and  Kalosse  -  outside 
coverings  that  protected  shoes  against  snow  and  rain.  I  loved 
wearing  shoes  rather  than  heavy  boots.  The  sound  of  the  clicking 
of  my  heels  against  the  pavement  sounded  deliciously  feminine 
to  my  ears. 
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The  Planty  became  alive  and  the  dense  foliage  of  the  oak 
trees  once  again  shaded  the  beautiful  green  lawns.  One  could 
hear  band  music  coming  from  the  central  cafe,  and  people  once 
again  congregated  to  enjoy  all  the  beauty  and  pleasures  to  be 
found  in  their  beloved  gardens.  It  was  a  peaceful  summer  and, 
on  the  surface,  it  seemed  that  life  had  returned  to  its  normal 
rhythm. 


When  the  school  year  began,  my  mother  enrolled  me  in  the 
government  school  I  had  attended  before  the  war  because  it  had 
a  very  good  reputation.  I  had  gone  there  as  Halina  Neuberg,  a 
Jewish  girl,  but  came  back  as  Halina  Kucharska,  a  Catholic  girl. 
I  thought  nobody  would  remember  me.  There  was  only  one 
teacher  who  had  been  at  the  school  before  the  war,  a  geography 
teacher.  All  the  other  teachers  were  new.  One  day,  the  geography 
teacher  approached  me  and  said,  “How  is  it,  Halina,  that  you 
survived  the  war?  We  heard  that  the  Germans  killed  all  the  Jews.” 
I  was  upset  that  she  had  recognised  me  and  even  more  so  at  the 
callousness  of  her  words,  although  I  don’t  believe  that  she  meant 
me  any  harm. 

We  had  to  do  two  years  of  study  in  one,  and  then  when  we 
passed  ‘little  matric’  we  could  apply  for  the  entrance  exam  to  the 
Lyceum.  I  studied  late  into  the  night.  When  my  eyes  would  no 
longer  stay  open,  I  would  interrupt  my  studies  for  a  coffee  break 
and  then  go  back  to  work.  My  last  effort  every  night  was  to  put 
my  notes  under  my  pillow  in  the  hope  that  somehow, 
miraculously,  they  would  permeate  into  my  brain.  At  the  same 
time  I  managed  to  read  ‘Gone  with  the  Wind’,  which  I  could 
hardly  tear  myself  away  from. 
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The  school  was  now  co-educational  and  filled  with  young 
people  who  had  missed  crucial  years  of  learning  due  to  the  war. 
Our  studies  were  pared  down  to  the  essentials.  It  was  recognised 
that  we  were  all  too  old  to  spend  years  catching  up.  Most  of  the 
other  students  in  my  class  were  my  age,  but  there  were  no  other 
Jewish  students.  The  oldest  student  was  twenty-five  and  the 
youngest  seventeen,  and  there  was  even  one  married  woman  who 
was  expecting  a  baby.  Our  lessons  took  place  in  the  afternoons  so 
we  could  study  in  the  mornings.  Although  this  was  a  government 
school,  I  had  to  attend  lessons  about  the  Christian  religion.  Our 
teacher  was  the  priest  who  had  dismissed  me  for  blasphemy  in 
primary  school,  but  he  didn’t  seem  to  remember  me. 
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IRENA 


Thousands  of  Poles,  including  many  Jews,  where  returning  from 
Russia.  Some  had  fled  to  escape  the  Germans,  others  had  been 
deported  to  Russia  between  1939  and  1941  as  ‘enemies  of  the 
Communist  State’.  Before  the  war  many  of  these  people  had  been 
quite  well  off.  They  had  rented  elegant  apartments  and  had  never 
known,  like  us,  what  is  was  like  to  be  poor  and  hungry.  The 
women,  who  had  once  been  so  fashionable,  arrived  dressed  in 
Russian  skirts  and  scarves,  and  often  looked  like  real  live 
‘babushkas’. 

Imagine  my  joy  when  I  found,  among  them  my  pre-war 
friends,  Zula,  Irena  and  Ala,  but  it  was  very  distressing  to  learn 
that  both  Zula’s  and  Irena’s  fathers  had  died  of  tuberculosis  in 
Russian  prisons.  These  poor  people  had  been  through  so  much. 
They  were  grateful  to  be  out  of  Russia,  but  it  was  difficult  for 
them  to  start  life  all  over  again.  They  had  no  money  and  no  male 
breadwinners. 

My  friendship  with  Irena  continued  as  if  the  intervening  years 
of  war  had  never  separated  us.  I  learned  to  laugh  again  and  to 
share  my  thoughts.  I  started  enjoying  myself  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  had  regained  something  of  my  happy  nature.  We  walked 
in  Planty  and  went  to  Cafe  Phoenix  for  Italian  ice-cream.  We 
talked  and  talked  but  very  little  about  those  bitter  years  of 
survival  that  we  wanted  to  forget.  Of  course  we  talked  a  lot  about 
boys,  but  there  were  not  many  around.  Most  of  them  had  been 
killed  during  the  war. 
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Irena  worried  about  her  mother,  who  was  very  gentle  by 
nature  and  not  equipped  to  face  the  realities  of  life.  Before  the 
war,  they  had  been  rich  and  she  had  been  very  dependent  on  her 
husband  as  protector  and  provider.  She  found  it  very  hard  to 
adjust  to  her  new  status  in  life  and  became  depressed.  She  hated 
her  work  as  rent-collector  for  a  number  of  flats.  It  was 
humiliating,  physically  tiring  and  she  earned  very  little. 

Irena  helped  support  her  mother  and  younger  sister,  who  was 
still  at  school,  by  working  in  the  local  hospital  as  a  nurse.  Unlike 
her  mother,  Irena  didn’t  waste  time  yearning  for  her  previous 
existence  and  besides,  she  enjoyed  her  work  very  much.  She  was 
lively  and  happy,  despite  the  hardships  of  her  life. 

Then  tragedy  struck.  One  day,  her  mother  ended  her  life  by 
jumping  from  the  roof  of  an  apartment  where  she  worked.  Irena 
was  broken-  hearted.  As  was  customary,  she  sat  on  a  low  chair 
for  a  week  of  mourning.  I  kept  her  company  and  consoled  her  as 
much  as  I  could,  but  having  both  parents  with  me,  I  was  shy 
about  offering  her  easy  words  of  comfort.  She  soon  returned  to 
work.  She  was  now  aged  nineteen,  solely  responsible  for  her 
sister,  and  life  had  to  go  on. 

Irena  hardly  ever  talked  about  her  mother  after  that.  She  had 
an  uncle  who  loved  his  nieces  as  if  they  were  his  own  daughters. 
He  left  for  Canada  soon  after,  promising  to  send  the  girls 
Canadian  visas.  Irena  decided  to  leave  Poland  and  go  to  a 
Displaced  Persons  Camp  in  Germany.  She  thought  that  from 
there,  it  would  be  easier  for  her  and  her  sister  to  emigrate  to 
Canada. 

Before  her  departure,  we  spent  every  day  together.  She  often 
spoke  about  her  experiences  in  the  hospital  where  she  had 
worked.  One  story,  I  would  never  forget.  She  was  looking  after 
a  beautiful  twenty-year-old  girl  who  was  paralysed  from  the  waist 
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down.  This  poor  girl  had  been  a  victim  of  Dr  Mengele’s 
experiments  in  Auschwitz  Concentration  Camp.  He  had  operated 
on  her,  giving  her  injections  to  the  spine.  At  the  end  of  his 
experiments  she  had  become  a  quadriplegic.  Irena  spent  many 
hours  seeing  to  her  comfort  and  well  being,  often  after  hours.  She 
read  books  and  played  records  for  her.  The  doctors  didn’t  give  her 
any  hope  of  recovery.  Irena  felt  very  sad  about  leaving  her  in  such 
a  helpless  state.  “Who  will  look  after  her  now,”  she  said  to  me. 

The  day  arrived  when  Irena  had  to  leave  Poland.  Our  parting 
was  sad  because  we  didn’t  know  when  we  would  see  each  other 
again.  We  promised  to  write.  Irena  went  away  and  I  was  left 
lonely  and  empty  inside. 

In  the  New  Year,  it  was  customary  to  go  out  and  enjoy 
yourself.  I  had  been  very  lonely  since  Irena  had  left,  so  when  I 
was  introduced  to  a  nice  Catholic  boy  of  twenty-two  and  he 
invited  me  to  go  to  a  ball,  I  decided  it  wouldn’t  hurt  to  accept.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  enjoyed  dancing,  despite  never  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  dance.  I  drank  some  alcohol,  and  he  drank 
even  more  than  I  did.  By  the  end  of  the  evening  he  became  more 
relaxed  and  somewhat  amorous.  He  said  that  he  liked  me  a  lot, 
and  wanted  to  settle  down  with  me.  He  was  earning  good  money 
as  a  baker  and  the  only  thing  he  needed  was  to  marry  a  nice  girl 
who  would  fulfil  his  life.  I  told  him  that  his  proposal  of  marriage 
was  unexpected  and  that  I  wasn’t  thinking  of  marriage  just  yet.  In 
any  case,  he  should  know  that  I  was  Jewish  and  he  might  want 
to  think  it  over. 

The  next  day  he  phoned  me  and  apologised  for  proposing 
marriage  much  too  hastily  and  added  that  he  hadn’t  thought  I  was 
Jewish.  I  didn’t  accept  any  further  invitations  of  this  kind.  Besides, 
I  knew  that  I  had  to  concentrate  on  my  studies  if  I  wanted  to  sit 
my  matriculation  in  a  year’s  time. 
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OLA  AND  OTHER  SURVIVORS 


Week  by  week,  month  by  month,  Jewish  survivors  trickled  back 
to  Krakow.  Most  of  them  were  sick  and  traumatised  by  their 
experiences.  One  day,  walking  in  the  street,  I  noticed  coming 
towards  me  a  girl  pushing  a  pram.  She  looked  familiar  and  I 
recognised  her  as  Ola,  an  acquaintance  from  my  childhood.  She 
recognised  me  as  well  and  we  ran  to  each  other  and  embraced. 
I  glanced  down  at  the  baby  and  asked  for  whom  she  was 
minding  it.  She  said,  “I  am  working  for  some  Jewish  people  as  a 
nanny.  They  are  good  to  me  and  pay  me  well.”  She  stopped 
speaking  for  a  minute  and  I  had  the  impression  that  she  wanted 
to  tell  me  something  more.  I  suggested  that  we  walk  to  the  park, 
and  as  she  was  silent,  I  told  her  something  about  our  years  in 
hiding.  We  found  a  bench  and  as  soon  as  we  sat  down,  the  words 
poured  out. 

“During  the  war,  I  lost  my  parents  in  the  ghetto.  Later  on  I 
was  deported  to  a  camp  in  Germany.  Near  the  end  of  the  war  I 
was  liberated  by  the  Russians.  At  first  I  was  happy  to  be  alive,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  felt  so  alone  and  helpless.  A  few  weeks  later  I 
and  other  women  from  the  concentration  camp  were  transported 
by  the  Russian  soldiers  to  the  Polish  border.  One  of  the  soldiers 
spoke  very  kindly  to  me,  so  I  trusted  him.  He  tricked  me  and 
raped  me.  When  I  arrived  in  Poland  I  didn’t  suspect  that  I  could 
become  pregnant,  because  in  the  concentration  camp  I  had 
stopped  menstruating  due  to  malnourishment.  One  day  I  felt  sick 
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and  went  to  a  Polish  doctor,  and  he  told  me  that  I  was  pregnant. 
I  was  terribly  shocked  and  afraid  to  have  an  abortion.  Eventually, 
I  gave  birth  to  a  lovely  baby  boy.” 

I  was  horrified  and  embarrassed  when  she  told  me  her  story. 
I  didn’t  know  what  to  say  to  her  and  I  could  only  take  her  hand 
in  mine.  Encouraged  by  the  tears  in  my  eyes,  she  continued  her 
story.  She  was  barely  seventeen  and  in  a  bad  state.  She  had  to 
find  work,  so  she  gave  her  son  to  a  peasant  women  who  had  a 
few  children  of  her  own.  Of  course  Ola  had  to  pay  for  the 
upkeep  of  her  baby,  and  the  position  of  nanny  with  the  Jewish 
family  was  a  good  solution  to  her  problems. 

To  me  it  seemed  such  a  tragic  story,  but  she  seemed  well- 
adjusted  to  her  situation.  She  didn’t  give  me  her  address  and  I 
didn’t  press  her,  feeling  this  was  what  she  wanted.  We  never  met 
again,  but  I  often  thought  about  her. 

I  was  introduced  to  a  good-looking  boy  own  age  called 
Adam.  He  was  a  likeable  fellow,  but  I  thought  there  was 
something  strange  about  him.  Later,  someone  told  me  he  had  a 
persecution  mania.  He  was  always  afraid  that  someone  was 
following  him  with  a  gun  and  wanted  to  shoot  him.  During  the 
war  he  had  been  ordered,  with  many  other  Jewish  people,  to  dig 
his  own  grave.  The  Germans  had  shot  him,  but  he  was  only 
wounded.  Lie  had  lain  amongst  the  corpses  all  day  and  night. 
Eventually  he  crawled  out  to  the  nearest  peasant’s  hut.  They  hid 
him  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  had  tried  to  return  to  school, 
but  he  couldn’t  cope  with  the  studying  and  had  to  be  treated  by 
a  psychiatrist. 

One  day  my  mother  called  me  aside  and  asked  me:  “Halina, 
do  you  remember  a  little  boy  named  Marys?”  Of  course  I 
remembered  him,  the  uncontrollable  four-year-old  and  his 
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tubercular  mother!  Thinking  of  them  brought  sharply  to  my  mind 
the  villa  in  Zoliborz  and  Mrs  Skrzypkowa,  who  threw  them  out 
when  she  discovered  that  Marys  was  circumcised. 

My  mother  had  met  Marys’  uncle,  who  had  survived  the  war. 
He  told  her  that  Marys’s  mother  had  gone  to  hospital  where  she 
had  died  of  T.B.  Little  Marys  had  been  left  by  her  in  an 
orphanage.  He  survived  and  his  uncle  was  looking  after  him.  The 
uncle  invited  us  to  his  house  to  visit  the  child.  However  he 
warned  us  that  we  might  be  disappointed  when  we  met  him.  He 
was  right. 

Marys  hadn’t  grown  much  and  he  didn’t  recognise  us.  He 
took  no  notice  of  us  and  continued  to  play  with  his  toys,  which 
were  suitable  for  a  much  younger  child.  He  was  now  seven  years 
old,  but  he  had  stopped  developing  during  the  war.  Several 
psychiatrists  were  involved  with  him.  They  hoped  that  he  would 
eventually  develop  into  a  normal  boy.  His  uncle  thought  that  our 
visit  might  prompt  some  kind  of  recognition  in  him  or  provoke 
his  memory,  but  it  didn’t. 

I  never  saw  Marys  again  and  we  never  found  out  what 
happened  to  him,  but  I  often  talked  about  him  with  my  mother 
because  his  condition  made  me  very  sad.  She  felt  that  it  was  no 
wonder  that  a  little  boy,  who  had  lived  such  a  traumatic  life  in 
such  horrific  times,  hadn’t  developed  normally.  We  now  know 
that  there  were  many  children  like  Marys,  traumatised  beyond 
help. 

Unexpectedly  some  sunlight  came  into  my  life  when  Irena 
returned  from  the  displaced  persons  camp  in  Germany.  She  told 
me  that  she  couldn’t  stand  the  conditions  any  longer.  The  camp 
was  over-crowded,  there  was  a  lack  of  proper  hygiene  and  poor 
nourishment.  Both  she  and  her  sister  had  felt  lost  among  the 
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refugees  who  came  from  different  backgrounds  all  over  Europe. 
They  waited  in  the  miserable  conditions  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  soon  receive  their  passports  to  Canada.  In  the  end  they 
decided  to  return  to  Krakow  where  at  least  they  would  be  in 
familiar  surroundings,  and  with  people  who  had  a  similar 
mentality  to  their  own. 

So  once  again  we  walked  on  Planty,  observing  people  and 
sometimes  having  fun  at  their  expense.  We  talked  and  talked  of 
our  dreams,  including  the  one  about  the  prince  who  would  arrive 
on  his  beautiful  white  horse  and  love  us  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
Irena  went  back  to  work,  and  I  was  busy  with  my  studies.  After 
a  long  wait,  Irena  received  her  passport,  so  she  could  go  to 
Canada.  Once  again  we  had  to  part.  Of  course  we  promised  to 
write,  and  we  kept  our  promise  for  many  years.  On  the  day  of 
our  parting  we  didn’t  know  that  it  would  take  thirty  years  for  us 
to  meet  again,  and  when  we  did  ,it  was  in  Michigan,  Detroit.  Of 
course  we  were  quite  shocked  at  the  way  we  had  aged,  but  very 
soon  we  became  like  the  young  girls  we  had  been  when  we 
were  first  friends. 

It  was  late  in  the  summer  and  the  sky  was  a  clear  blue.  I  had 
been  studying  intensely  and  was  glad  when  the  school  year 
ended.  One  warm  day,  I  decided  to  go  to  the  swimming  pool 
where  I  often  met  with  other  young  people.  I  was  introduced  to 
a  young  man  name  Anton.  He  was  very  thin  and  had  dark  curly 
hair.  When  I  looked  into  his  eyes  I  saw  sadness  in  them.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  lost  his  parents  in  a  concentration  camp  and  was 
alone.  He  had  absolutely  no  relations.  They  had  all  been  killed. 
The  Jewish  Agency  had  placed  him  in  a  home  for  poor  Jewish 
students.  He  lived  in  a  room  with  four  other  boys,  who  were  all 
in  the  same  situation.  They  drank  a  lot  of  alcohol  together  trying 
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to  forget  the  past  and  to  get  through  one  day  at  a  time. 

Anton  suffered  from  tuberculosis  and  he  knew  that  there  was 
no  known  cure  for  it.  His  friend  Leon  had  been  beaten  by  the 
Nazis  and,  as  a  result,  he  had  lost  all  his  front  teeth.  This  made 
him  look  at  least  ten  years  older  than  he  was.  Both  boys  were 
very  lonely  and  longed  desperately  for  close  relationships  with 
girls.  They  had  a  strong  desire  to  belong  to  another  human  being. 

Indeed,  many  young  people  married  almost  as  soon  as  they 
met  for  that  very  reason,  only  to  part  some  months  later,  when 
they  discovered  that  they  were  completely  incompatible.  The 
hurried  marriages  of  this  time  were  seldom  happy,  but  many  of 
them  lasted  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  because  marriage  was 
considered  much  more  seriously  in  those  days.  I  was  invited  to 
one  of  their  drinking  parties  but  I  didn’t  go.  I  didn’t  fit  in  as  I 
wasn’t  looking  for  a  husband.  I  think  that  most  of  those  lonely 
young  boys  ended  up  in  Israel. 

I  was  often  sad  and  restless.  The  distress  at  the  murder  of  my 
beloved  family  and  the  years  of  living  in  constant  fear  had  taken 
its  toll.  I  so  much  wanted  to  plan  a  future,  but  I  didn’t  see  any 
prospects  for  my  family  in  Poland.  Yet  unlike  some  of  my  friends, 
there  was  a  limit  to  my  despair,  because  both  my  parents  were 
the  backstop  of  my  life.  Fortunately,  the  future  arrived  some 
weeks  later  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Australia. 
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It  was  the  early  summer  of  1948  and  we  were  still  living  under  an 
assumed  name.  Since  the  pogrom  in  Kielce  in  July  1946  we  knew 
that  there  was  no  possible  future  in  Poland  for  Jews.  But  how  to 
leave?  My  parents  knew  that  they  had  relatives  overseas,  but 
didn’t  know  how  to  get  in  touch  with  them  and  there  was 
nobody  alive  who  could  tell  us  where  they  had  settled.  My  father 
went  to  the  Jewish  Welfare  Society,  called  Gmina  Zydowska,  to 
add  our  name  to  the  list  of  survivors  in  Krakow,  hoping  that 
family  in  South  Africa  or  Australia  would  find  us. 

We  were  not  found  through  the  agency,  but  through  friends 
of  my  parents  named  Guta  and  Salek  Langer  who  were  migrating 
to  Melbourne.  We  asked  them  if  they  would  try  to  find  a  cousin 
of  my  paternal  grandmother,  Vida  Alexander  or  my  mother’s 
cousin,  Wilus  Pohl.  Vida  and  her  husband  had  been  in  Australia 
for  many  years,  but  Wilus  had  escaped  to  London  with  his  wife 
Niusia  and  daughter  Eva  ,  and  we  didn’t  know  where  they  were. 
We  were  lucky.  The  Langers  were  able  to  find  both  families  in 
Melbourne  and  they  were  so  glad  that  we  were  alive!  Their 
response  was  swift  and  gratifying. 

Soon  we  received  visas  and  passports.  Vida  Alexander  paid 
one  hundred  pounds  for  our  passage  and  HIAS  paid  the  rest. 
When  we  left,  we  had  hardly  anybody  to  farewell.  Zosia 
Przybylska  had  left  two  years  previously  to  go  to  London  to  join 
her  son.  Mrs  Ratomska  was  in  Warsaw  and  we  never  saw  her 
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again.  Many  years  later,  in  1993,  two  other  survivors  and  I  were 
able  to  acknowledge  her  remarkable  courage  and  kindness  by 
having  her  recognised  by  Yad  Vashem  as  one  of  the  Righteous 
Among  the  Nations.  Unfortunately,  it  was  a  posthumous  award, 
but  her  son  Romek  travelled  to  Israel  to  accept  the  award  on  his 
mother’s  behalf. 

We  were  full  of  optimism  and  high  expectations  and  had  no 
regrets.  Poland  could  not  be  our  homeland.  We  were  living  in  a 
void,  pretending  to  be  Catholics  out  of  fear  of  being  Jews. 

We  went  by  rail  to  Katowice  where  we  connected  with  a  train 
to  Prague  and  Paris.  We  stayed  in  Paris  for  three  weeks  in  a  small 
hotel  near  Metro  Cadet  assigned  to  refugees  by  HIAS.  Then, 
about  thirty  of  us,  all  from  Poland  and  travelling  to  Sydney  or 
Melbourne,  continued  our  journey  by  train  to  Brussels.  We  only 
had  half  a  day  there  before  boarding  a  Belgian  Sabena  Line 
aeroplane.  Passenger  plane  travel  was  just  beginning.  Almost 
everybody  travelled  by  boat. 

The  journey  took  six  days  with  only  one  stop  overnight  in 
Karachi.  The  conditions  were  primitive.  We  hardly  slept  and 
stood  in  queues  for  the  use  of  the  one  toilet  and  wash  basin.  But 
everybody  was  in  high  spirits  except  when  they  were  airsick. 

I’ll  never  forget  how  happy  and  excited  I  felt  when  I  saw 
from  the  night  sky,  a  magnificent  sight,  the  twinkling  lights  of  that 
unknown  city,  Melbourne,  spread  out  beneath  me  like  a 
fairyland.  It  seemed  so  beautiful  and  so  welcoming. 


The  promise  was  fulfilled.  In  spite  of  the  many  hardships  that 
come  with  migration,  Australia  was  a  haven  for  us.  We  live  in  a 
peaceful  and  democratic  country  and  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
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Australian.  And  yet,  I  will  always  be  Polish.  My  worst  nightmares, 
my  deepest  wounds  are  of  Poland,  but  it  is  the  Polish  language 
and  culture  that  formed  me.  The  paradox  will  never  be  resolved. 

I  have  been  left  with  a  somewhat  damaged  psyche.  I  will 
always  be  uneasy  that  the  males  of  my  family  carry  the  badge  of 
their  Jewishness  in  the  form  of  their  circumcisions.  I  will  always 
feel  that  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes  are  the  preferred,  superior 
features.  Even  in  multicultural  Australia,  they  confer  a  sense  of 
‘belonging’  to  the  majority.  On  the  other  hand,  I  work  for  the 
Holocaust  Museum  and  Research  Centre  in  Melbourne  as  a  guide 
and  tell  my  story  to  the  students  who  visit  us.  I  believe  that 
education  is  the  only  antidote  to  unreasoning  hatred. 

It  will  not  be  so  for  the  generations  that  follow.  It  was  here 
that  I  married  and  had  a  son.  It  is  here  that  my  four  grandchildren 
are  growing  up  proud  to  be  Jewish  and  able  to  be  part  of  the 
larger  community.  May  they,  and  all  children  of  the  world,  never 
need  to  swim  under  water  to  escape  destruction.  May  their  seas 
be  sunlit  and  their  skies  friendly. 
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in  1938,  Halina  Neuberg  (Zylberman)  was 
■i*  a  ten  year  old  living  with  her  parents  in  the 
ij  beautiful  medieval  city  of  Krakow.  The  five 
JL  year  saga  of  their  survival  in  the  Second 
H  World  War  is  gripping,  the  story  of  their 
last  year  is  astonishing. 

Moving  and  beautifully  written,  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
courage  of  one  family  and  the  humanity  of  the  people 
who  helped  them. 


